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HE condition of Europe is not changed since last week. The 
Emperor has been received, not only at the camp at Chilons, 
but at the camp at Lannemezan (in the Hautes Pyrencées), with great 
enthusiasm by his soldiers, who seem to be on the qui vive for a 
military demonstration ; but he has given no sign,—saying only to 
his Generals at Chalons that whatever he said it would be inter- 
preted by the papers as a war speech, wherefore he would simply 
keep silence. Of course, that has not saved him. ‘The Paris 
critics think silence more warlike even than speech. The King of 
Prussia has told the Holsteiners at Kiel that he expected peace, 
but added that he expected it the more because he knew how ear- 
nestly his subjects would fight in defence of their country,— 
which is, after all, far from reassuring. It seems certain, however, 
that neither Prussia nor France are making any of the final pre- 
parations which must precede war,—nay, that they are osten- 
tatiously dismissing men to their homes in order to prove their 
pacific intentions. The Italian Government has denied having 
demanded from France the recall of its army at Rome; and, on 
the whole, the situation is certainly not more perilous than it was 
last week. But M. Guizot’s sly eulogium on the ‘ modesty ” of 
the Emperor's desires, will scarcely tend to secure M. Guizot a 
favourable answer to his‘petition for a substantial reduction of 
the French armaments as a pledge of peace. 


Mr. Disraeli has gone to Balmoral,—perhaps to ‘ educate” his 
Queen for the coming campaign. He has as yet issued no address 
to the electors of Buckinghamshire, which is a disappointment 
both to his supporters and his opponents. ‘The former wish for a sign, 
and the latter for a new vulnerable point. But either Mr. Disraeli 
still hesitates to give the final battle-cry, or perhaps he wishes to 
date his general order from the Castle of Balmoral. If he waits 
till next week he might date his manifesto, “ Balmoral—Feast 
of St. Cyprian,” but * Maundy ‘Thursday ” has, perhaps, been 
quite enough concession to the High Church. Probably a para- 
graph in the address pointing out to the electors that the Protes- 
tant Establishment in Ireland is neeled to set properly before the 
Irish nation * the blessings of the Sabbath ” would trim the balance 
better. 


A frightful calamity befell Peru and Ecuador between the 13th 
and 17th of August last. We only know the results as yet by 
Atlantic telegraph, and there are hopes that the extent of the 
calamity is exaggerated ; but private telegrams put it beyond 
doubt that a calamity of a kind almost if not quite unparalleled 
even in those regions of periodic calamity has taken place. An 
earthquake is said to have destroyed the cities of Arequipa, 
Iquique, Arica, Pisco, and half-a-dozen others, with a loss of life 
in Ecuador alone, which suffered most, of 22,000 people, and a 
loss of property said to amount to 60,000,000/. sterling. The 
huge tidal waves which followed, wrecked many vessels, and were 
seen as far north az the coast of Southern California, where, on 
the 15th August, every half-hour a great wave rushed sixty feet 
above high-water mark, and then sank as much below it. We 
have given elsewhere some account of the previous earthquakes 
from which this unfortunate region has suffered. Preachers some- 








a tenancy-at-will, and in Ecuador and Peru the inhabitants 
assuredly cannot even for a year escape the certainty that it is so. 
Yet they are apparently the worse rather than the better for the 
knowledge,—we suppose because with it comes weakness and fear, 
instead of strength and hope. Distrust of Nature seems a very bad 
school for trust in God. 





A relief fund, to be called the Ecuador Earthquake Relief Fund, 
has been opened at the National Bank and its various branches, 
and the amounts subscribed will be forwarded to Ecuador by each 
mail, The sufferings of the survivors,—for the loss of property 
seems to have been even greater in proportion than loss of life,— 
must be acute. 





The French Government have to some extent retrieved their 
defeat in the Department of the Jura by a success in the Depart- 
ment of the Var, where their candidate, M. Peyrue, was carried 


by a majority of nearly 5,000, out of about 30,000 votes given, 
against the Opposition candidate, M. Dufaure. 





The Conservative Government,—we suppose the Duke of 
Buckingham has the credit of it,—have made a very good appoint- 
ment to the Governor-Generalship of Canada, having promoted 
Sir John Young, now Governor of New South Wales, and formerly 
of the Tonian Islands, who is a Liberal. ‘This was a liberal thing 
to do, though it is done by Conservatives. 


Miss Lydia Becker is not the wisest of the exponents of women’s 
electoral rights, She appeared before Mr. Losack, the Revising 
Barrister at Manchester, to appeal on behalf of a number of women 
in Chorlton-on-Medlock against Mr. Hosack’s decision, which was 
against their claims. Miss Becker's point was that a separate case 
for appeal should be granted for each of the eight townships of 
Manchester. Mr. Hosack thought that, as one case would cover 
all the claims alike, which are on precisely the same basis, one case 
would be as good as eight, and more economical of time and 
energy. Miss Becker thought otherwise. She wished to 
show that the women claimauts in all the townships were 
thoroughly “ in earnest in the matter,” and she thought earnestness 
would be proved by a superfluity of cases for appeal. Is not that 
rather feminine earnestness? We imagine Miss Becker to wish 
to prove the equality of the sexes. Asa rule, men don’t think it 
earnest to waste time and energy by making eight separate bullet- 
moulds when the bullets wanted are all of the same bore. Miss 
Becker then proceeded to challenge the Revising Barrister's 
assumption that one Mary Boddy,—who was not, by the way, 
earnest enough to support her own claim,—was a woman. In 

toman Catholic countries men were often called ‘ Mary,” in 
order to put them under the protection of the Virgin,—to which 
Mr. Hosack aptly replied that Miss Becker was now apparently 
giving up the right of a woman to vote as such, and suggesting 
that she might perhaps be a man. And is not this excessive 
anxiety to slip in women’s claims by a side-wiud, —not to conquer 
Parliament, but to give it the slip,—a very curious sort of earnest- 
ness? Ilad Mary Boddy been got on the Register under the 
impression that she was a man, what wrong of women would have 
been righted ? 

At Ashford, in Kent, it seems that a few women have got on 
the Register for want of any challenge to their claim. It seems 
to be the rule that a claim made and unchallenged is allowed 
without examination; and so here, at Ashford, Miss Becker will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that a few women will vote by 
Who in the world will gain by that ? 





an evasion of the law. 





Sir Stafford Northcote has had rather a hard time of it in North 
Devon,—probably not the less hard because he is decidedly the 
most reasonable member of the Administration, and the most 
respectful in treating his opponents. Le urges that the increase 
of expenditure is due to expenses of which the Liberals have 
approved, and so it may be; but, as Mr. Stansfeld says in his able 


times tell us that the great duty of life is to realize that life is but | reply at Halifax, there are every year new sources of neces- 
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indivilaals anl gover ef W. R.G.” has confided to the Pall Mull Gazetle the disgust 

we ynomical and uneco: ie | Which he, a Liberal, as he declares, feels w a the Li neers policy of 

the former ec wens ia one (rection to t 3 | | dise tablis i@ Trish Church. “ W. R. G.'s” “ points,” as he 
in another direction, while the latter do not. valls them, certainly seem to us wide saatibone, vithout breadth or 
constantly meeting new items of expentliture, b: magnitude, He first cavils at Mr. Gladstone’s reserves in his 
other items still n more, aud so saved expense. proposed disendowment,—his buying ont the vested lif interests 





No doubt, but 


Sir S. Northeote, that * takes time.’ 
are no better, rather worse. 


vatives have had two years, and they 
t was rather hard upon Sir Stafford for one of his constituents to 
ask him whether his pledges would mean anything if his leader 
wished to “educate” him to break them. Sir Stafford thought | 
it insulting, which was a mistake, for it was a most important 
question to answer, if it could be answered. But how can a 
wretclel minister of inferior order estimate or calculate before- 
hand the force of the spells at the disposal of such a political 


an as Alr. Disraeli ? 





na 





The disturbances on the North-West frontier of India turn out 
to be much more 
which we commented last weck. 
ties is the Agror valley, in the Huzara district, north-east of 
Peshawur, and quite close upon the locality of the Sittana cam- 
paign of two or th ree years ago The spark has thus been thrown 
hbourhood where a conflagration was expected. 
was likewise despatched than the telegram 








into the very nei 









A very much larg cewa 

saprenented. Besides the 5th Ghoorkhas an: a mountain battery 
which w ere on the deg th have been ordered up 70) inen of 
tivo En iments, the 19th and 77th; the whole of another 





English regiment, the Geh Foot, armed with Sniders; and two native 
regiments, with asquadron corps of Guides, a battery of Horse Artil- 
Another English regi- 






ment aud five native re 
Bombay Gazelle, whose military intelligence we have reason to | 


remarks, this is 2 force of no incon- 


lery, aud a wing of tlre 16th Bengal C avelty. 
»giments are also spoken of as a reserve. As the 





believe is now most trustworthy, 
siderable size. It is larger than the force which operated in the 
Sittana campaign, and approaches the sesle of the Abyssinian 
Expedition. We should say it is quite likely that the Indian 
Govern ment ** knows of difficulties that the public does not dreain 
of.” The Swatees, another mountain tribe in the vicinity, are cer- 
t the English, and the whole 
ler calling himself Feroze 


na 





i° 
| 


tainly arming for a holy war against 
border is influenced by a certain pretend 
Shah, whom the Indian journals half believe to be in Russian pay. 
According to the De Thi Gaz tle also, the Bezootees, bey ond I} Ko hat, | 
which is south of Peshawur, as the disturbed districts are north 
and north-east, are unsetiled and turbulent. Anyhow, all the 
preparations are being made for a campaign which will be most 
difficult and hazardous, and the Indian papers teem with military 
appointments. Can it be oneal le that more than a frontier war 
is contemplated? ‘The Central Asian poliey of the Indian Govern- 
ment has lately changed, and the scene of the coming hostilities is 


| 


conveniently near Affghanistan. 

The action of the Russians will not fail to add to the excitement. 
So much at least is evident in this week's intelligence from St. 
Petersburg. ‘The Russian Government will not ratify the treaty | 
of General Kaufmann with Bokhara; it will not abandon, as | 
reported, the places in Bokhara which its army occupied, enn 
reinforcements have been sent into ‘Turkestan. General 
Kaufmann is likewise to remain at his post, and not return to St. 
Petersburg for consultation and instructions. The treaty, then, 
was only a truce to give the Russians tine? ‘They destroyed 
Samareand because they had not men to garrison it, but they 
return to the scene in greater force. ‘Lhe facts prove sufficiently 
that the Russians have got a stiff job in 1 th r1¢ conquest of Central 
Asia, and it costs ut the more they increase 


their army, the greater will be 


them great sacrifices ; 
the excitement in India. 


Shere Ali definitively occupied Cabul with 5,000 men and 
on the 14th of August. 


*¢ ascended the throne” 
,—teecived, of course, through Bra- 
After the evacuation 
a force of 


The news from Paraguay 
zilian sourees,—is unfavourable for 
of Ilumaita, which the Brazilians were 
Paraguayans under General Martinez, who had retreated to the 
peninsula in the Chaco, are said to have surrendered. President 
Lopez, with 12,000 men, was said to be behiud his defences on the 
river Tebiquary, which the allies were preparing to attack. It 
seems to be admitted, however, that there are great divisions 
among the allies, and that extraordinary efforts are needed to 
push on the destruction of Paraguay. Moreover, the Brazilian 


Lopez. 
‘ . 
destroying, 





serious than appeared from the telegram i'l 
ny : . eqs = 

k, The immediate seene of hostili- | 
| 





| virtue.” ‘Those who bh: 


| enemies,— 


| Gladstone. 
! returning him, 


| Republican majority (over 30,000) is greater than any yet obtained, 


of individuals, and throwing something in to help aChureh which 
has learned to Jean on the State, in its 
alone,—mor des of simple justice and mere 
“*W. R. G.” cannot ** understand.” “ W. 

stand giving the tithes taken from the 
whom, properly 


first attempts at eilhion 
respectively, which 
G.” would under- 
Protestant Establishment 


y 
R. 


back to the Catholics, —from speaking, they were 
never taken. as they were never theirs, avy more than they are 
now the Protestants’,— bat he does not understand giving 
them back to the nation, to whom alone they really belong. He 
repeats the foolish taunt that it is useless to redress an existing 
injustice affecting the appropriation of national property which has 
never really been alienated from the nation at all, because you 
cannot without new injustices undo those long-accomplished 
injustices of past generations by which so much of the soil of 
Irel: and has passed into a few Protestant hands. Finally, disestab- 
lishing a minute sect in Ireland must lead, thinks “ W. R. G.,” 


to disestablishing the Church of half the English nation, 


|one, moreover, to which half probably of the other half feel it 


possible that either they or their children may one day belong! 
The Standird naturally weeps tears of joy over this sheep that was 
}lost among the Liberals, and brings ** W. R. G.” back on its 
yul ders with fond exultation, rejoicing over him more than over 
the niuety-and-nine just Conservatives that went not astray. 
But is it sure that “*W. R. G.” has had any true Liberalism to 
We seem tuo remember able apologies for rampant 
wi end secessionists, and almost every species of Tory 
sympathy under that siynature. Indeed, is not *W. R. G.’s” 
pst biography ar ages literary copy of the splendid career 


f John Art 





repent of : 








hur Roebuck 


Mr. Roebuck, not, perhaps, very well satisfied with his recent 
achievements at the Sheffield banquet to Mr. Reverdy pPtes has 
| publishe la lengthy address to his constituents, in which he oxpemeen es 
| his hope that as he has grown older he has grown wiser, that age has 
made him ‘more tolerant, more patient,” and states that he now 
thinks that ** Liberal politicians have no monopoly of wisdom and 
ve watched Mr. Roebuck in the House of 
Commons for the lastfew years would certainly find it hard to believe 
in his tolerance towards his opponents and his patience with his 
enemies, but they would never have suspected that those opponents 
and enemies were tlie Tories. If so, Mr. Roebuck has indeed loved his 
and hated his friends. With ascetic self-denial he has 
prayed for Mr. Disracli and shaken the finger of scorn at Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘That he has rebuked the sins of the working men 
of Shetiield with fearless honesty is, to our minds, the one sub- 
stantial set-off against a political career of unparalleled venom, 
boastfulness, and folly. 

We are happy to find that a sound Liberal candidate has been 
started for West Surrey,—in opposition to Messrs. Cubitt and Bris- 
coe,—Mr. Pennington, who has pledged himself to support Mr. 
We ander stand that his friends are very sanguine of 
in lieu at least of Mr. Briscoe who has di sorted his 
former party for the ‘Tories, if not at the head of the poll. 


The State elections in Vermont and Maine, 
which we have discussed carefully elsewhere, promise very ill for 


the high-raised hopes of the Democratic party. In Vermont the 
1 


the meaning of 


even at the Presidential election for Abrahain Lincoln in 1564, 

t in Presidential elections a much larger vote is us ually 
The Republican candidate for 
iew Vermont Senate is 


and yet 
polled than in State elections, 
governor (Mr. Page) was elected; the 
unanimously Republican; and the House shows 219 Republicans 
{o 15 Democrats. Last year the Republicans had 205 and the 
Democrats 29, so that the Democrats have lost and the Repub- 
licans gained 14 votes. In Maine,—usually a much more doubt- 
ful State, and counted upon as likely to go for the Democrats by 
sanguine men of that party, the Republican majority, as reported 
by Atlantic telegraph, has increased from 11,600 last year to over 
18,000 this. We may fairly trust that this is the result of the 
wise firmness towards the South, and the still wiser integrity on 
financial matters, embodied in the platform of the Chicago 
Couvention. 

The Ritualists are evidently getting a little cracked. At 





accounts are notoriously untrustworthy. 


Lambeth, and at Haydock in Lancashire, they are going in for the 
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qnost tremendous ceremonial on the most extraordinary oceasions. 
At All Saints’, Lambeth (Mr. Lee’s), on the eve of the nativity 
of the Virgin, there was a procession of precentors, crucifers, 
thurifers, banners, societies of St. Joseph, of St. George, of St. 
Augustine, of Benedictines ;—and a hymn was sung to the Virgin, 
of the most devout character, calling her ‘ fairest pearl of Time's 
broad sea,” ‘brightest star of even,” ‘* Queen of Earth and 
Heaven,” ‘* Mother of Salvation,” and a lot of other epithets, of 
which we can only say that they would be honest in the Church 
of Rome, and if honestly used in the Church of England, can 
hardly be used by honest persons, 


At Haydock, in Lancashire, a Ritualist harvest home was cele- 
brated last week of the most ridiculous description. ‘There were, 
of course, the grandest conceivable clothes, of which the following 
are to us unintelligible, and only minute specimens—* crucifer in 
cassock, cotta, fur tippet, and biretta; choir boy in a violet cas- 
sock, bearing on his head a round basket of fruit, vine leaves,” 
&e. ; then somebody carried ‘‘ a white, blue, and silver banner of 
the Holy Spirit,” ‘‘ a banner of St. James the Great, with painted 
picture,” &c. ‘Then “ the following offerings, which had previously 
been borne in procession, were brought to the sacristan at the 
chancel steps, and by him taken to the priest at the altar for presen- 
tation” :—* A pig’s head, decked out with flowers, corn, and 
berries, a large pat of butter stamped with a lamb, two smaller 
pats of butter, twelve fresh eggs in moss baskets,” &c., after 
which,—the pig’s head and the butter,—the band appears to have 
significantly played ‘* O Paradise!” ‘The Vicar preached, * grasp- 
ing a cross, which he used in a most spirited manner,” but lost his 
voice before he got to the end of his sermon. We suppose all this 
sort of thing is intended to make people more grateful for their 
pigs’ heads, pats of butter, corn, eggs, and other good things ; but 
if so, why not present new books, newspapers, sewing-machines, 
microscopes, voltaic batteries, and other such gifts of God on the 
altar? It is poor work, this spasmodic attempt to make a nation 
whose outward life h»s been absorbed, so to say, by its inward, go 
back into the dancing, gesticulating, genuflecting days of its 
infancy. 

The Marquis of Bute, who attained his majority this day week, 
after a very long minority, is said to be the owner of 300,000/. a 
year; and certainly the festival was celebrated as if it were the 
birthday rather of the eight millions sterling or so which that 
magnificent income represents, than of a mere marquis. The 
birthday itself was spent in Scotland, but the Marquis has great 
estates in Wales, and it was at Cardiff, or perhaps rather 
in the British Channel, on Wednesday, that the greatest 
display was made. ‘The Marquis crossed in his own yacht from 
Portishead to Cardiff, but was accompanied by forty steamers, 
with banners flying and pilot boats attached. In Cardiff he was 
of course grandly féted by the Corporation, and he said in reply 
that he quite appreciated the responsibilities of his position, and 
that he was *‘ determined to devote his life to the development of 
those facilities which had been vouchsafed to him for making 
people happier, better, purer, and more prosperous than they 
were.” If he keeps to his determination, what a benefactor he 
has it in his power to be! 


A German of the name of Franz Vester, living in the United 
States, has actually been good enough to invent a safety coffin, the 
merit of which consists in its enabling any one who happens to be 
buried alive in such a coflia, in his usual state of health and nerve, 
to rectify the mistake when he discovers it by either climbing out 
through a sort of chimney, or if he be not quite equal to that 
gymnastic effort, by ringing a bell for the sexton to come and help 
him. The ‘safety collin’ is higher and bigger than ordinary 
coffins, so as to admit of the free movement of the body, and under 
the head is a receptacle for wine and refreshments. A box about 
two feet square rises from the head of the coflin to about a foot 
above the ground, and in this box there is a sort of ladder by 
which a person interred alive can climb out, if he is vigorous 
enough. A spring inside enables the occupant to ring a bell and, 
as we understand, to unclose the external lid of the chimney, which 
cannot be unclosed from outside. Herr Vester had himself buried 
alive in one of his own coflins in Newark, and after an interment 
of more than an hour, emerged in a minute after the signal was 
given, ** with no more perceptible exhaustion than would be caused 
by walking two or three blocks under the hot sun.” Unfortunately, 
persons are not buried alive in a state of nerve and bodily vigour 
that would enable them on awaking unexpectedly in the grave to 
search for and consume lunch, touch springs, and climb a chimney, 


even if they could hope to make more sure of being buried by their | Lon. & South-Western 


friends in a properly appoiuted “safety coflin ” than of not being 


| buried alive at all. 





Efforts are being made to raise a modest monument to the late 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, whose grave at Kensal Green is entirely undis- 
tinguished. About 150/. will be required, of which, as we understand, 
751. have been already raised, and lie at Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, 
and Co’s., Pall Mall East, by whom further subscriptions will be 
received. Mr. Leigh Hunt was the intimate friend of Shelley, by 
whom he was greatly beloved ; and whatever rank his genius may 
take with our posterity, he will always be memorable as one of a 
constellation of brilliant men, one of various groups of which Lamb 
and Hazlitt, and Shelley and Byron were some of the most dis- 
tinguished figures. Even Mr. Carlyle, who is not prone to over- 
value the lighter kind of literature, and has, we believe, never done 
justice to Lamb, has estimated highly Leigh Hunt's genius. 
Clearly Leigh Hunt should have a monument, and not lie appa- 
rently unhonoured, when so many living men of genius profess to 
honour him highly. 

A shameful, nay, an infamous trick has been played,—not, we 
trust, by the Liberals,—in the canvass for Deal, Sandwich, and 
Walmer. One of the Conservative candidates, } Mr. I. Worms, is, 
it seems, of Jewish race, and, as the Standard says, a Jew also by 
religion, cousequently the following placard has been stuck about 
the town :— 

“1, Who crucified our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ?—The Jew. 

“2. Who continues to deny Him ?—The Jew. 

“3, Who declared Him to be a blasphemer ? —The Jew. 

“4, Who will destroy our common Christianity ?—The Jew. 

“5. Who would deceive his father and sell his birthright ?—The Jew. 

“6, Who will ‘worm’ itself to the surface, and have its pound of 
flesh ?—The Jew. 

“ We are Christians, 
and deny the Jew.” 
We hope to see the Liberals, Mr. Knatchbull-IIugessen and Mr. 
Brassey, indignantly denying all knowledge of this brutal and 
blasphemous electioneering dodge. It looks more like the malig- 
nity of a Recordite, than the vulgar cunning of even the most 
unworthy Liberal. 

The girls have taken to cricket,—a game which, but for the 
petticoits, which are not favourable to good running and good 
fielding, is a thousand times superior to that languid croquet, 
though, of course, it excludes flirting, being a game in earnest. 
At a girls’ school at Chantry, near Frome, the pupils play at 
cricket in a * special dress,”"—and it is said that the best cricketers 
are “almost invariably the best scholars.” But if this is so, it 
can only be a matter of accident. The immemorial experience of 
boys’ schools shows amply that there is no law of necessary or 
even highly probable connection between excellence at cricket and 
excellence in scholarship. Energy is the only quality necessarily 
favourable to both, and energy is too often limited to departments, 
and not abundant enough to overflow from the physical to the 
intellectual, and vice versd. 


Take our Lord's saying, ‘ Be wise as serpents,’ 


Rather more steadiness has prevailed in most departments of 
the Stock Exchange, and with but few exceptions the move- 
ments in prices have been favourable. ‘The Consol Market has 
ruled firmer, although the transactions have been by no means 
extensive, and an a Ivance of 4 has been established. Yesterday, 
Consols, both for money and time, closed at 94 to 944. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents. marked 92 2} 2; Indian Five per Cents., 
1142; do., Bonds, 21s. prem.; and Exchequer Bills, 16s. to 20a, 
prem. In Foreign Bonds a fair business has been passing. In 
the early part of the week Peruvian Stock, owing to the news 
of the disastrous earthquake, declined 4, but the decline has 
partly recovered. In the Railway Share Market the principal 
feature has been a decline of fully 4/. in Caledonian Stock, on 
the announcement that the dividend for the past half-year would 
be at the rate of only 14 per cent. North-British Stock has 
declined 3/., owing the unfavourable state of affairs. ‘The demand 
for money continues only moderate at 13 4 per cent. for the 
best commercial bills. The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England is 20,775,992/., in the Bank of France, 51,948,0V01. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left off at 
the anuexed quotations :— 


Sept. 11.[5e7 [S« pt. 11.'Sept. 18, 
76; fan (Anglo-Deteh) 925 v4 
87} ! 34 | Bag 
513 65 i5ex. d 
154 664 67 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British ‘Railway Shares 


left olf at tho annexed quotations :— 











Sept. 1LjSept. 18, _~ 11. —-. 18, 

Great Eastern... evo] 385 oo Lon.,Chatham,&Dover| 18% 
Great Northern .. «| 1065 108 Metropolitan | loée vet 
at Western ......006 50 49x. d.] Midiaad .... 1084 lw 
Lancashire& Yorkshire; 1283 12! Nrih- Eastern, Berwick wag Wd 
Londen & Brigiton ...) 523 52 3 O. York, 874 SY 
& North-Western) 1134 112} | South-Easterm...ue.cc] 79) 1% 

87} 83° 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Qe 
THE AUGURIES FOR FRANCE. 


T is scarcely to be numbered among the good auguries for 
the Emperor of the French that M. Guizot has become 
his patron, if not exactly his friend. It is still less so when 
the language of discriminating appreciation which M. Guizot 
employs is so very skilfully adapted to bring the French 
Emperor to the level of that cautious and prudent, but, as it 
proved, shortsighted ruler of whom M. Guizot was the most 
trusted counsellor. Look how he praises the Emperor! In 
1855, M. Guizot tells us, while the Crimean War was still 
waging, he had the honour of an interview with the Emperor 
on business connected with the Academy. “My academic 
duties fulfilled, the Emperor was good enough to detain me, 
and talk over the state of affairs in the Black Sea. He showed 
himself preoccupied, above all, concerning the issue of the 
war, the various ways there might be of getting out of 
it, and the diplomatic arrangements it would be necessary to 
take, in order to prevent the necessity of beginning so risky 
an undertaking over again. J was struck with the perplexity of 
his mind, with his prudent anxiety, with his moderation, I will 
take the liberty of saying, with the modesty of his desires and 
views. I left him carrying with me the conviction that if he 
had readily entered upon war, he would still more readily 
make peace. Ido not think that the Italian War, with the 
grave embarrassments which attended and have followed its 
successes, or the Mexican War, with its lamentable issues, can 
have greatly strengthened in the Emperor Napoleon’s heart a 
taste for war and for the problems which it leaves behind it. I 
know not whether he still retains all that faith in his destiny, 
all that confidence in his fortune which for a long time 
characterized his life. The experience of disappointments and 
reverses is a heavy burden to bear, even for the most obstinate 
optimists or fatalists.”” M. Guizot carefully employs, it will 
be observed, in his diagnosis of the Emperor’s character and 
probable moral condition, terms which point to his own pro- 
fessed expectation of continued peace; and this is, indeed, the 
drift of the article which has been read with so much eagerness 
in France. But surely we are not fanciful in detecting beneath 
the experienced old statesman’s hopeful auguries a vein of 
subdued irony, not perhaps intentionally, but unquestionably 
adapted to render the pacific policy which he hopes and 
predicts even less easy, or rather we should say even more 
difficult, to the Emperor than it was before? The stress he 
lays on the Emperor’s “ perplexity,” ‘“ prudent anxiety,” and 
on “the modesty of his desires ’’ under adverse circumstances, 
has certainly a flavour of sarcasm,—the more, that these are 
precisely the expressions which might properly be applied to 
the unfortunate Louis Philippe, to whose government it can 
be by no means pleasant for any administration so splendid, 
and so greedy of splendour, as the Emperor’s, to be in any 
way likened. What M. Guizot in effect says to his country- 
men is this,—‘ Be hopeful for peace, for the Emperor has 
always been perplexed, not to say dismayed, during the 
suspended crisis of a great anxiety; and as for his reliance 
on his destiny, that cannot possibly have survived the 
reverses and failures he has experienced.” That these 
things, unsaid, have had their weight with the Emperor 
on the side of peace we do not doubt; that the public 
saying of them by an eminent Frenchman like M. Guizot will 
serve, so far as it goes, to lessen the moral weight of such con- 
siderations with the Emperor, and to render it more difficult 
for him to hold to peace than it was before, we doubt quite 
as little. An Emperor openly depreciated and held up to the 
public by an eminent adversary as vacillating in moments of 
danger feels the temptation still more strongly to undertake 
great and dazzling enterprizes. 

The great reasons for anxiety as to war are now two- 
fold, both, however, springing from one root,—the declin- 
ing popularity of the Imperial Government, which has lost 
prestige with the people both on account of the Mexican disas- 
ter and on account of the Prussian aggrandizements. From 
this arises, first, an uneasy feeling on the Emperor's part that if 
he wishes to secure his dynasty, to leave his throne to his son, he 
must do something to regain the prestige he has lost,—and, 
secondly, a restlessness among the masses of the people, who, 
however much they may, on the whole, desire peace, yet in exact 
proportion as they reject the thought of a dangerous war, let off 





compelled to promise and prophesy for it a career of ex- 
ternal successes in which past reverses may be forgotten. 
Thus it may be true, as the Pall Mail said in its able 
article of Tuesday, that it is the personal government of 
France which creates at least half the danger, since no man 
who has held the position once held by Napoleon III. could 
bear to leave a much less magnificent and much less secure 
sceptre to his son without a struggle of some sort to regain, 
what he had lost ; and it may also be true, as is asserted in a 
remarkable passage in Thursday’s Standard, that the mass of 
the people are the true springs of the danger,—that “ they 
are uneasy because they are eager for the worst ; they are full 
of suspicions because they know what is in their own mind.” 
No doubt the simple truth is that the people of France, both 
the lovers of peace and the lovers of war alike, are sore, dis- 
satisfied with recent events, and dissatisfied with their Govern- 
ment for its inability to heal that dissatisfaction. Those who 
wish for peace, yet wish,—we think we may say like M. Guizot, 
—for peace very different from the existing peace, and will 
leave no peace to the Government so long as it does not feed 
their impatient craving for a more splendid position. They 
do not like what M. Guizot mischievously terms the “ modesty 
of its desires,”—and the very phrase will, perhaps, goad them 
into clamouring for evidence of other desires that may be almost 
called immodest. On the other hand, those who wish for 
war, for the most part glorify their Government, but glorify it 
only on the ground that it is both able and ready to secure to 
France great European compensations for recent events. Thus 
the French people at present seem pretty nearly divisible into 
two classes, those who protest against war ly the Government 
but make war on the Government, and those who extol the 
Government to the skies because it is ready for war, and on 
the hypothesis that it intends war. 

No one can deny that such a situation in France is very 
critical,—the more so that the Army receives the Emperor with 
cries of “ Vive /a guerre!” and “Au Rhin!” and that the King 
of Prussia, while expressing his own belief that war is not 
imminent, thinks it necessary to add that it is not imminent 
because his own subjects are so ready to fight. In fact, it is 
a situation in which, as Mr. Henley said the other day of the 
political situation in England, the whole ground is strewn 
with gunpowder, which any accident may kindle into a con- 
flagration. At the same time, it is at least some comfort to know 
that that accident has not yet happened, and that Napoleon, on 
whom almost everything depends, is certainly not the man to 
precipitate it. His “ prudent anxiety,” the “ modesty of his 
desires,’ even his belief in his own destiny, are all in favour 
of waiting for a sign. He has ever felt disposed for delay, 
even at the last moment. He hesitated long before the Coup 
d’ Etat, and if the best accounts may be trusted, hesitated 
even after it was far too late to draw back. He hesitated long 
before the Italian war, and indulged poor Lord Malmesbury 
with hopes,—not, perhaps, stronger than at some moments he 
entertained himself,—that it might really be averted. He 
hesitated long about the Mexican expedition, though, unfor- 
tunately for him, he finally pushed on when we stepped back. 
He hesitated long as to interfering in the American troubles, 
and, fortunately for him, hesitated till fortune had declared 
for the North. Te hesitated last year about the Luxemburg 
quarrel, and hesitated till he found a fair excuse for stopping 
altogether. He is the last statesman in Europe who, even if his 
mind leaned more and more to war, would precipitate the 
event without some significant signal of destiny, as 
he would regard it, some sign to him that he must 
move or else raise a hurricane against him in France. 
The Emperor has one of those long-balancing minds 
which, on a great issue, is scarcely ever satisfied as to 
which way the scale really turns. Indeed, if he sees it 
definitely turning one way, he is almost disposed to give an 
artificially greater weight to the opposite considerations, and, 
so to say, to impart a little temporary pressure, almost out of 
his own will, to the ascending scale. As we know, therefore, 
that he has not at present made any of the final preparations 
for war ; as the troops brigaded at Chalons have been disem- 
bodied, and there are no active preparations at Toulon, Brest, 
and Cherbourg ; as the reserves are not called out, and the 
recruits of the two contingents voted this year have not as yet 
been ordered to join, we may fairly assume that war and 
peace still hang in the balance. His refusal to say anything 
to the troops at Chalons lest it should be strained by the 


their displeasure through the safety-valve of discontent with ; Papers into an augury of war, is not so dangerous a sign as 
their Government,—and in exact proportion as they are 
disposed to defend or extol their Government, feel themselves 


1it might seem. If the Army is really eager for the fight, 
| as all accounts agree to assert, and the Emperor knows not 
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how soon he may want the Army, he would very naturally | makes against this statement of the position is the progressive 


shrink from telling them positively that there was no pro- 
pability of any demand for their services. A very positive 
assurance of peace might have disgusted the Army to a degree 
which the hesitating Emperor would have felt to be dangerous. 
And complete silence is, at least, less ominous than warlike 
speech. On the whole, we believe that the condition of 
France is very unfavourable to continued peace, but that it 
will need a definite spark somewhere to cause war, and there 
is some reason to hope that that spark may be delayed till the 
chapter of accidents introduces some totally fresh conditions. 
The unification of North and South Germany would, of course, 
be such a spark, but the unification of North and South 
Germany does not seem very close at hand. 

In the meantime, why should England be reproached with 
apathy, as it is by the able writer in the Pal/ Mall, because, 
seeing this dangerous situation, she says little about it? After 
all, is not that precisely the wisest policy to pursue? There 
is no quarrel to settle, no difference to adjust, no case to argue, 
nothing practical to do. The danger is one we can neither 
fly from nor diminish. If we are compelled to live over a 
powder magazine, what is the use of talking of nothing but 
the powder, and the results of its ignition? To live the best 
life you can and forget the powder, except when you have got 
matches or lights in your hand, is surely the wisest of all 
courses. ‘‘ J/ fuut mourir’”’ is all very well now and then; but 
as the sole conversation of living men,—and the monks of 
La Trappe, it is said, use speech only to pronounce those 
words,—it is not only monotonous but uninstructive, and far 
from the best preparation for a life beyond. Besides, in this 
case, though war is a terrible probability, it is by no means a 
necessity. While the Emperor hesitates, Europe lives ; and as 
all life is change, time may gradually either assuage the 
French discontent which is at the bottom of the danger, or 
divert it to some definite channel in which it will threaten less 
to Europe. If the French papers would talk less constantly 
of war, the danger would be rather less than greater. If the 
English papers talk more of it, the French papers will certainly 
not talk less. On the whole, not apathy, but self-restraint, 
may be the true interpretation of our comparative reticence. 





THE DREAMS OF WORKING MEN. 


IVEN a social state and economic arrangements in which, 

for the mass of men who work with their hands, every- 

thing is not for the best in the best possible of worlds—how 
change that state and those arrangements so as to render 
more tolerable the conditions of the working man’s life? This 
great problem is one with which in every form all classes in 
this country and America are now pretty familiar,—which 
philanthropists and politicians, and working men themselves, 
are busily trying to solve in a thousand different ways. It is 
one also, we may say, in which the drift of preponderating 
influences entirely favours the majority. If institutions are 
against their welfare, the set of political ideas tends to give 
them the power to alter institutions when alterations promise 
a balance of advantage. We refer not merely to democratic 
notions on the suffrage, but to the concurrence of manifold 
agencies in spreading education, by which the privilege of 
voting may become a real power. But more than anything 
else the economic conditions of life at the present day tend to 
improve the lot of the masses. The inventions which mul- 
tiply productive power and increase wealth create a situa- 
tion in which the labourer must receive the greatest propor- 
tionate benefit. By making less and less arduous the bare 
struggle for existence which the race maintains they produce 
an ever increasing fund for the employment of labour, and for 
more intelligence in the labour, since human skill alone can 
gratify the wants of taste and luxury. And as intelligence 
is naturally limited and the competition keen, and the demand 
is for ever higher degrees of intelligence, the tendency is to give 
the command of the market to the labourer. The whole 
class rises, as larger and larger sections come under the influ- 
ence of this keen competition, while the inventions themselves 
tend to diminish the proportion of work which ignorant 
labour can accomplish. Thus as wealth increases, the pro- 
portion to be given to workers increases still faster—the cir- 
cumstances render almost inconceivable the continuance 
of a very poor proletariat, unless we suppose that the 
holders of wealth, having tastes to gratify and possessing 
the ordinary impatience of humanity to gratify them, pre- 
fer of set purpose to go without enjoyment rather than 
compete for the necessary labour. 














The only fact which , 


increase of population; but, in point of fact, population even 
in England increases more slowly than wealth, and we think 
must do so, whatever the rate of increase, while actual men and 
women are needed to create and reproduce the wealth itself. 
Such being the circumstances, working men need have no 
internecine quarrel with the social state and its economic 
arrangements. Provided only they pursue the redress of distinct 
grievances, and take care not to destroy, they have the game 
in their own hands. In a society based on unlimited compe- 
tition they have much more than a chance. Co-operation, 
and State education, and better sanitary laws, and amendments 
in the laws of succession to property, and more effective State 
management of monopolies, and the stimulus of public opinion 
against war, are all important ends to aim at; but the “ stars 
in their courses” are now fighting for workers, and the fact 
should be recognized when they look abroad and estimate 
their prospects. 

If the truth lies in this account of the matter, we should 
attach less consequence to the dreams which the working men 
were dreaming last week in their Congress at Brussels; their 
vague ideas of what is wrong in their case, their impracticable 
notions of what would be improvement, and their no-measures 
to attain the improvement of which they dream. We are dis- 
posed to think the whole proceedings very harmless indeed. 
It is true enough, no doubt, that all concerned should watch 
what is simmering in working men’s minds; but we must also 
believe that practice is different from theory, and that, in spite 
of themselves, when it comes to practice, the facts will drag 
the working men another way than they dream, unless they 
continue very blind indeed. We must not shut our eyes to 
the truth that they are only beginners in an intricate debate, 
that their errors are so vague as to lead to no action, 
that before action comes, they are likely to have more light. 
In any case they cannot but /eel many advantages in the pre- 
sent circumstances,—and this actually cropped up in the de- 
bate about machinery, which is one of their stock topics of 
complaint,—and as these advantages will increase with the 
progress of time, they will be less and less likely to throw 
them away for a mere Utopia, even if any practical proposition 
to carry out their dreams is ever submitted. Take the most 
formidable proposition of any, which was only assented to, by 
the way, by a majority of the Congress—that quarries, mines, 
and railways ought to belong to the community as represented 
by the State, but the “ State regenerated, and itself submitted 
to the law of justice ;” that the economic evolution of society 
will make it necessary to subject agricultural property to the 
same rule; and that quarries, mines, railways, and land should 
be worked by concessions, not to companies of capitalists, but 
companies of workmen. It is clear, at first sight, that those who 
talk thus, and they indeed expressly say so, do not contemplate 
immediate action ; but what if they did under any practical 
conditions? The careful handling of agricultural property 
may show that even the dreamers do not all think of confisca- 
tion, but if confiscation is discarded there is nothing alarming 
in the proposal; the whole community may discuss its 
expediency ; and the collective ownership of railways at least 
is within the pale of practical schemes. Even if confiscation 
is not discarded in this dream, people may be reassured about 
it by the tendency of things to make workmen holders of pro- 
perty ; the proportion of good things held by those who do not 
work at all is perpetually diminishing, and thus every year 
makes the sheer confiscation of property less and less likely. 
Those who are not absolutely idle will have less to gain, and 
their own condition will tempt them less to violence. If we 
come at length to a Socialistic organization it will be from 
other motives than the mere desire to appropriate individual 
possessions. How little the proposition has been thought 
out is shown in the idea that concessions for working the 
mines and land are to be given not to capitalists, but to 
workers. It is as certain as two and two are four 
that the workmen who get a concession must to some 
extent be capitalists or command capital, or they could not 
work a day, and the want will come out when a practical 
scheme is thought of. The other propositions were of a 
similarly harmless, inconsequential description. Denouncing 
the injuries of machinery to workmen, the members of 
Congress could not propose to stop the invention or making of 
machines. They did not admit that machinery benefited 
themselves most, though some admitted that it benefited them 
a little, but they could suggest nothing more than a vague 
resolution to get the control of the genii into their own hands. 
In the same way, educational reformers who profess themselves 
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at war with Governments could propose nothing practical of | working, but neither is it for Unions wholly to prescribe the 
any sort to extend and improve the education of their class| terms. Such as it is, the only practical effort of the Congress 
except “ public libraries and lectures,” which they are to get is the suggestion of English workmen, and it is noticeable 
in some mysterious way. Strangest of all, beholding the | that they appear to have possessed all the practical sense of 
marvels of “ credit,” they dream of establishing mutual-credit | the gathering. It was they who led the opposition to the con- 
institutions, of “abolishing credit,” and producing “immediate | demnation of machinery. They even saw through the credit 
exchanges”’ between producers and consumers—as if any such | delusion, and although the proposal by one of them of a State 
institutions, how cleverly so-ever devised, could dispense with | bank to swallow up all others was extravagant enough—the 
the assistance of capital—the means left from yesterday to sup- | State to make a profit of forty millions by the business, after 
port those who produce to-day. It is rather amusing to see | compensating the present bankers, we suppose—and although, 
the workmen taken in by the currency delusion, but it is a | too, if practicable, it would do workmen little good, it was 
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peculiarly harmless one; there is nothing to hinder the 
establishment to-morrow of any number of “ mutual-credit ” 
institutions, were it not that mutual credit, where no one has 
any capital, or far too little for the purpose, is a thing which 
could never get floated at all. We do not except from our 
assertion of harmlessness the proposal to strike against war. 
If the great majority of workmen of two countries are really 


opposed to a war it is not likely to come to much; and if they | 


are not all opposed, the strike of a minority will be as power- 
less as Mrs. Partington’s mop against the Atlantic tide. Ifthe 
idleness of a large minority again were likely to hamper military 
operations, governments, as yet, would be unregenerate enough 
to dragoon the unpatriotic citizens into work. Workmen must 
know in their hearts that strikes before or after the commence- 
ment of a war will not compensate the want of that political 
influence which is the real thing to seek after. When they 
get it, it remains to be proved that they too will not have their 
disputes and wars. 

But if harmless in one sense, as not heralds of a revolution 
which their shadow seems to portend, the dreams of working 
men are mischievous enough if too much indulgedin. They 
are so much subtracted from the energy of waking life 
which might be deyoted to better things. Thus, instead of 
protesting against war, they might engage zealously in winning 
political power, that is, practical influence under the existing 
forms of government. Instead of vapouring about collective 
property and devising new credit institutions, they might do 
much to put capital into better hands by promoting the amend- 
ment of the laws of succession, and to give themselves capital 
by means of savings’ banks, friendly societies, and co-operative 
institutions. Things are tending that way, and they produce 
some improvement, if they do not give that ideal perfection 
which is unattainable. Instead of denouncing machinery or 
doubting its benefits, they might devise schemes to draft off 
to other places and employments the workmen whom new 
machines displace, schemes in which we are sure capitalists 
would not be sorry to help them. In the present circumstances 
of the world, emigration holds out a boundless field for dis- 
placed labour, and an emigration fund could effect systemati- 
cally what is already done partially and feebly. It would pay 
far better than strikes, Instead of dreaming about education 


| yet a proposal conceivable on present methods, and which 
| might be put into a projet de loi or Act of Parliament. The 
'same practical mind was shown in the willingness to work 
| with the State as at present, and not merely wait for an ideal 
| State in the matter of education. The English workmen 
have evidently gained by the insular habit of business and the 
ifreedom of the political atmosphere. They do not think of 
existing arrangements in so purely hostile a spirit as their 
| Continental associates. If Continental demagogues would only 
‘learn, the Congress would not be without its advantages. 
Whether they do so or not, the attitude of the English work- 
men is some assurance of the safety of England at least from 
Socialistic storms. If the delegates who unite with Con- 
tinental democracy are so guarded and practical, and so 
respectful of existing arrangements, the feeling which guides 
them, we may feel sure, is stronger and freer from admixture 
among the large sections of workmen whom they could not 
pretend to represent. 








THE PROSPECTS OF THE STRUGGLE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

tw “Yankee” correspondent wrote, in a letter which we 

published on the 20th August, that on the political 
issues now raised between the Republicans and Democrats in 
the Presidential election “ the Republicans would assuredly be 
defeated, and by the votes of men who fought and laboured 
for the Union from the beginning to the end of the war with 
all their hearts and all their strength, were it not for the 
popularity of their candidate, whom they took,—a large pro- 
portion of them very reluctantly,—solely on account of that 
popularity. That they will save themselves by this move is 
far from being certain, or even tolerably assured. Should the 
Republicans succeed, it will be because of their candidate, and 
in spite of their platform. Should the Democrats return to 
power, it will be because of their platform, and in spite of their 
candidate.” We cannot say that this positive assurance of 
our able correspondent’s, carried with it the slightest convic- 
tion when we read it three weeks ago, and now, scanned by the 
light of recent elections in Vermont and Maine, it looks even 
more like arbitrary individual opinion than it did then. 
The issue between the two parties—(except so far as it affects 





in an ideal State, they could lend a hand to many active efforts 
by which education is being extended at once. All this, no | 


financial honesty, on which, by the way, our correspondent, 


‘endure even the name of the State. 


doubt, would amount to an admission that the principles of | oddly enough, was totally silent)—was correctly described 
existing society are not radically noxious; and the notion | by “A Yankee” as being this,—whether or not the old prin- 
plainly is that everything is wrong, and that a revolution is | ciple of the Constitution, which leaves individual States to 
needed. The State and its institutions are all against | regulate absolutely their own electoral institutions, should or 
them, and they must be overthrown; they can hardly | should wot be overruled, where it involves, as proved by the light 
They have a| of past events, the most urgent danger to the Union. The 
vague notion, too, that the capitalists, meaning by the word | Democrats say it shall not be overruled, even though the most 


those who hold capital and are not themselves workers, are 
sucking the blood of labourers, filehing away all the profits, 
and living in plenty by the workman's sweat. All this is very 
pitiful, at a time when they are weighing more in the State every 
day, and when capitalists who are not workers are also dwindling 
in comparison. They only delay their own improvement by 
neglecting the facts, though we do not suppose the truth can 
long be hid from them. A little more investigation of the 
machinery of society, assisted by a few practical tests, will 
soon reveal at least the smallness of the share of production 
which the idle holders of capital secure as profits or interest. 
They ought not to confound, though it is natural they should, 
the evils of imperfect distribution, which is capable of being 
amended, with those inherent in the system itself. 

There was only one thing which the Congress really did of 
a practical kind, and that was to forward the arrangements for 
Strikes. To combine and strike is the one instrument which 
workmen have been able to wield to secure better terms for 
themselves. And the instrument is so powerful that it may 
help them to accomplish too much. It has not been without 
its uses during the lingering prevalence of ideas about the | 
absolute right of employers to dictate the arrangements of | 





imminent risk of another war be incurred, and though there 
should be a positive certainty of the growth of a totally hetero- 
geneous society in the two sections of the Union, as there would 
be, if the political reconstruction of the Southern States is left 
in the hands of their old leaders. The Republicans, on the 
other hand, say that if it was competent to Congress to sustain 
a war with the South against secession, and to dictate the 
terms on which it would be safe to make peace with the 
South after secession, it is also competent to Congress to make 
such stipulations with the States recently in revolt as will avert 
the recurrence of the danger, and prevent the undoing of the 
work accomplished by the war. We confess that this seems 
to us the common-sense view of the case, which no passion 
for legality, deep as this seems to be in the United States, 
will be able to overbear. If we look at recent events, at 
the document signed by the Charleston Democratic Club, 
even at the carefully toned-down correspondence of General 
Lee and General Rosencranz as to the wishes of the Southern 
political leaders, at the violent hectorings of Confederate Gene- 
ral Forrest (of Fort Pillow) and of General Wade Hampton,— 
at the line taken by the Southern newspapers generally and by 
their allies in the North,—we shall not be able to escape the 
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conviction at which it is perfectly obvious that the mass of the 
people, in New England at least, have conclusively arrived, that 
Congress might just as well have declared itself incompetent 
to support and regulate the war at all, as to regulate the terms 
on which alone it will be safe to restore the disloyal States to 
their old political influence in the Union. We say that 
the great majority of the people, in New England at least, 


have reached this conclusion, and we ground our assertion on | 


the enormous majorities in Vermont and Maine which the 
Republicans have obtained,—vot, mind, in electing the next 
President,—but in a mere vote taken to determine 
whether the Governor and Legislatures for the ensuing year 
shall be nominees of the Republican or Democratic party. 
Our correspondent, “ A Yankee,” wishes us to believe that if 
the Republican party succeed in the next Presidential election, 
it will be “‘ because of their candidate, and in spite of their 
platform ;"”"—if the Democratic party succeed “it will be because 
of their platform, and in spite of their candidate.” But the 
two elections the news of which has just reached us, in Ver- 
mont and Maine, have not been elections in which Grant and 
Seymour have been personally pitted against each other at all. 
The elections have been pure party struggles, and bear on the 
coming Presidential election only as testing the popularity 
of the opposed party prixeiples. They are therefore adimir- 
ably adapted to test the truth of our correspondent’s opinion 
that the Republican assertion of the right of Congress to 
dictate the terms on which the Southern States shall be re- 
admitted to political power, is unpopular with the people at 
large, and could only gain a chance of being tolerated in con- 
sequence of the association of General Grant’s name with that 
platform. Now, what is the In the two State 
elections we have named General Grant’s personal popularity 
is in no way involved. If the people wished to testify 
at once their confidence in him and their disapprobation of 
the party platform, they could not have done it better 
than by showing a perfect apathy about the State elections of 
September, and ther rushing to the poll to sustain General 
Grant’s claims in Nevember. Yet the fact is, that both in 
Vermont and in Maine an enthusiasm quite uxparaéleled in 
State elections has been shown for the Republican standard. 
In Vermont a greater majority has been seeured for the 
Republican party than at any previous election,—even tacluding 
the great Presidential election when Mr. Lincoln was returned, 
after his first four years of power, by a people who felt for 
him something far more than political confidence, personal 
affection. In 1864, when Vermont gave Abraham Lincoln, 
for his second term of office, f 


a 4 
State 


result ? 


a majority of 29,000 over 
General M°Clellan,—at the State election, “e., the election 
corresponding to that which has just taken place, it gave 
the Republican party a majority only of 22.000, This year, 
at the mere State election, it has given the Republicans a 
majority of over 30,090,—a majority not only greatly in 
excess of any ever gained before in a mere State 
tion, but greater than the greatest given before, even in 
the enthusiasm of a Presidential election of unprecedented 
interest. Yet at all the State elections between the great 
Presidential contest of 1864 and the present year, the num- 
bers of the Republican majority in Vermont have been compara 
tively small. In 1865, they were 18,729; in 1866, 22,8 

in 1867, 20,181. The inerease of the majority, therefore, 
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to 


over 30,000, at a State election, is an enormous increase, imply- | 


ing a public opinion wide-awake to the principles of the con- 
test, and determined to express itself without any trace of 


ambiguity. There is not only no sign of those d«serlions to 


the Democratic side caused by preference for the Democratic 


platform which our correspondent predicted ; but there is, on 


the contrary, the most ample and emphatic evidence of the 


growing and extending inflpence of Republican principles, as 
explained and defined doubtless by the recent Republican 
Convention at Chicago. The case of the vole in Maine is 
even more remarkable. The Democrats confidently hoped 
earry that State. In the estimates recently put forward by 
such papers as the Rew! Tuble, Maine was counted, though 
not very confidently, as a probable gain for the Democrats. 
Last year the Republican majority at the election of Governor 
in Maine was 11.611, which it was hoped, by some who 
appear to agree with our correspondent, “ A Yankee,” 

dwindle into a minority in consequence of the unpopularity of 
the recent party platform of the Republicans. The result has 
been exactly contrary. In the clection for Governor which 


oped to 


took place last Monday the Republican candidate was carried ! 


by a majority of 18,000, showing an increase of more than 


6,000, or more than 50 per cent. on the majority of last year. . t 


would | 


This is a proportional increase much greater than even that 


in Vermont, and yet it was ina State in which the Democrats 
were very sanguine of suecess. Does this, we ask, look like dis- 
gust towards the Republican platform? Does it indicate that 
if General Grant be elected he will be elected for personal 
‘reasons only, and in spite of the principles which his party 
have asked him to represent? We do not think that even 
* A Yankee” will assert this. The technical legalities for 
‘which he is so eager, are evidently not in possession of the 


/minds of the majority of his brethren in New England. 
| Nothing has, we believe, impressed itself more deeply on 


| the minds of the Northern people than the evidence that there 
|has not existed, and docs not yet exist, in the Southern 
|States any appreciable party of that moderate, via-inedias 
17 


loving, prudent kind which forms the bulk of Northern 
| society, —in a word, that there is no hope of any guarantee 


for peace, union, order, or impartiality in the South, in the 
caution, prudence, and common sense of the existing masses. 


| 
| 


Vo must say that everything we read of Southern society,— 
;of the mode in which the Northern immigrants, “ the 


earpet-baggers,” are treated there, and of the denunciatory 
speeches in which the old leaders denounce the new 
legislatures, proves to us that this wide-spread impression 
among the Northeyn voters is true; and that if they 
do not want another war, they have but two alterna- 
tives,—niilitary occrpation for a term of years,—or to 
insist on Negro suffrage, which will secure the loyalty 
of the States, and completely prevent any return to old 
easte laws, thongh an expedient which is, no doubt, as we 
have always admitted, a coarse and dangerous remedy for a 
still more dangerons disease. This, however, is the remedy 
which, on the whole, the Northern Republicans think the 
mildest and safest, and they have accordingly decided upon 
it as their platform, and are endorsing it most vigorously at 
lthe polls. To say that it is unconstitutional appears to us 
precisely the same as saying that the war itself was uncon- 
stitutional (which very possibly it was). To pay in blood and 
money for the most tremendous war the world has known, and 
then to seruple at dictating the only terms likely to secure the 
Union against another war and fiercer internal divisions than 
ever, is a piece of legal folly far too refined for a great people 
to appreciate or understand. We are sincerely glad to see that 
there is no danger of the act of popular weakness to which our 
able correspondent, “A Yankee,” evidently inclines. All the 
signs seem to promise a great triumph at the polls, not only 
for General Grant personally, but for the Republican policy 
towards the South of which he is the representative. 





WOMEN’S NEEDS AND WOMEN'S GHTS. 
e parties alike seem to us to play into the hands of those 
/ wise and beneficent people who are promoting the most 
thorouch and extensive schemes for women’s education. 
Certainly nobody does so much to convince us of the enormous 
extent of women’s needs and women’s wrongs, as those who 
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are just now most hysterical in advocating their rights ;—but 
this no! rcuments, but, on the whole, chiefly by their 
utter incapacity to underst 


1 ° 
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and what argument is. 
| If any one wanted a proof of the true wisdom of the friends 


of women’s education,—of those who are doing their best, not 
merely to give them knowledge, but to train them in indepen 
‘dent habits of accurate thought and careful investigation,—he 
coull not finda better than he would obtain by reading the 
windy and empty declamation which is put forth by political 
women on women’s behalf. We pass no opinion on the 
‘abstract intellectual equality of the sexes, because, first, 


we do not exacily know what intellectual equality 
‘means, unless it be equal average capacity for all intel- 
lectual tasks alike, which it would seem to us, in the 


mt state of women’s training, quite impossible to assert, 
1 the very imperfect data we have, probably also not 
Hlow can you compare the 
| natural capacity of two peoples, one of whom has been fairly 
edueated for centuries, and the edueation of the other of 
whoia has been neglected for centuries? All we can say on 
abstract subjects, —subjects essentially requiring a large 

f survey, and tolerably similar conditions obtaining over 
| of survey,—is that, if we except the field of imagin- 
ative fiction, in which, on the whole, women have perhaps 
surpassed and certainly equalled men, on the only subjects 
on which women have, on the average, been better educated 
‘than men, music, poetical literature, and possibly drawing, 
have not shown anything like the same originality, 
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That it may be fairly replied that the general intellectual 
repression and depression of women would naturally tend 
to prevent the highest creative originality even in the special 
departments in which that repression is removed, we do 
not deny,—though we doubt if the answer be sufficient. 
But without entering on a question which is utterly unprac- 
tical, and for which there can be no proper data till women 
are taught to grapple with their studies as earnestly and 
hardily as men have long been taught to do so, can anybody 
exaggerate the need for thoroughness in education, the need 
for that kind of education which makes men ashamed of 
turgid, wordy, and flatulent declamation, which is proved by 
the incredibly foolish political flights of the women’s rights 
party in the United States? We take the United States, 
because it is an admirable instance of the necessity of a 
higher education for women. We all know that in the United 
States’ girls have far more just educational treatment than in 
England, and that as a matter of fact they are better educated. 
But there seems to be either fewer highly educated women 
in the United States than in England, or they have less 
influence, and are less able to obtain the lead in direct- 
ing their sisters what to ask for and how to ask for 
it. Miss Becker’s address at the British Association, with its 
irrelevant inquiries into the relative condition of the sexes 
among the lower animals, did not seem to us a very wise pro- 
duction, and her dispute the other day with the Revising 
Barrister at Manchester was fussy and ill-judged, even for her 
purpose. But Miss Becker is wisdom itself compared with the 
leaders of the female-rights movement in America, whose paper, 
the Revolution, seems to us, we confess, barely sane. The 
Revolution maintains through one of its chief writers, Mrs. Gage, 
as follows :— 

‘‘As a fundamental proposition, I assert that woman, in a typically 
representative view, is superior to man. The will and the understand- 
ing are the interior principles of the human being. Of these the inmost 
interior, or will,—the soul principle, from which all actions derive life 
and come into being,—has woman as its type. The will and the truce 
moral life are one. From this vital principle the understanding has its 
quality. The understanding has man as its type, and by virtue of its 
exterior position is more quickly recognized by the superficial observer 
than the will. For the same cause, clothes catch the eye first, and are 
by weak persons the ono thing respected. The understanding and the 
mental life are one. The will is the soul principle; the understanding 
the body principle. In actual life woman corresponds to the soul ; man 
corresponds to the bedy.” 


In the very same number of the Revolution in which this idiotic 
manifesto appears, we find Mr. George Francis Train, a male 
person who is, we should suppose, almost a second Mrs. Gage, 
allowed to proclaim that “‘ Man wills ; woman loves,” —so that, 
according to him, woman is not the representative of “ will,” 
but of “ love.” But whichever way the Revolution decides about 
“will” in the metaphysical sense, it certainly means that 
women are to have their will of men, in the practical sense. And 
the same idea was advocated at a convention at Chicago on the 
5th of August, when a Miss Buffon told the Convention that the 
great question of the future was who should rule the earth, 
man or woman? This important question she elaborated as 
follows :— 

“Tho blood of women clamoured for the right to rule the earth, and 
to so construct the State and Church as to prevent abominations from 
entering. Man had gone as far as he dared, and was now waiting to 
take the Oath of Allegiance to the new Government, and become loyal 
subjects thereof, of which a woman is the head and prime mover. They 
needed the protection of men; but, if it was denied them, they would 
go alone. We, the people, inhabitants of America, are prepared to 
rally around and support a new and divine government of Church and 
State—a combined theocratic and democratic government ; men repre- 
sonling the State, and women the Church, the Church controlling the 
State.” 

And we are assured that this sort of thing really sueceeded with 
the convention, and was not laughed down,—that Miss Buffon 
was not earnestly recommended to the care of her friends. 

Now we are not for a moment asserting that the leaders 
of the women’s party in England indulge in this sort 
of transcendental balderdash, worthy only of a lunatic 
asylum; but we do say that the effusions of some of our 
‘rights of women’ party are sufficiently near to the same 
school, sufliciently free from all rational limitations, 
sufficiently vague, windy, and empty-headed, to make 
it the duty of all of us to give our warmest and 


f 
heartiest support to those wisest of the friends of women 
who, instead of screaming out about the abstract equality of 
the sexes,—the worst possible policy on the part of those who 
are compelled to admit women’s practical and present inferiority 
in the majority of intellectual qualifications, to whatever cause 
they may ascribe it,—are doing their very best to give women the 














best chance (to say the least) they can ever have of proving their 
intellectual equality with men,—and, as even we believe, of 
proving their superiority to men in some departments, and 
their equality in others, if even, on the whole, they are com- 
pelled to admit a general difference of type, and some inferiority 
in energy and creative foree. We say that those who with us 
fee] a mixture of disgust and compassion for such effusions as 
appear in the Revolution, and for any English effusions of at 
all similar calibre, are bound to join those who are more ambi- 
tious, we will not say more hopeful, concerning women’s 
political future, in the attempt to secure for women the 
widest and most perfect education in our power. The result 
must be to temper the inflation of the so-called advocates of 
women’s rights, and if it should also be, to gain for them any 
portion of the political privileges they claim, it will be at 
least a natural result of a policy that is simple justice. If 
once there are a class of really able, and thoughtful, and well- 
taught women, who know the difference between magnilo- 
quence and eloquence, who are heartily ashamed of high- 
sounding assertions without evidence, and of the pretence of 
philosophy without thought, the class of women who now 
push to the front in America, and are beginning to do so even 
in England, will lose a great deal of their influence and find 
their true relative place: and we shall have instead, what we 
shall all wish, women speaking for their sex who understand 
their own language, who do not speak without thinking, and 
who do not think without hearing what others have said and 
written on the same subject,—women whose opinions are 
entitled to as much respect as those of Miss Cobbe, Miss 
Davies, Miss Taylor, or the late Mrs. Jameson, or those of 
one whose mind is at once more powerful and, what is so 
rarely the case with women, more disciplined, than all but the 
very highest intellects (masculine or feminine) of modern 
times, George Eliot. 

We appeal, then, no less te the so-called friends of women’s 
rights than to those who, with us, find a vast deal that is said 
on behalf of those rights to be inflated magniloquence betray- 
ing feeble sense and feebler culture, to join heartily in all well- 
considered schemes which promise to bring the education of 
women up to the full standard of their capacity. We write 
at present with special reference to a plan of which we have 
before spoken to our readers for establishing in this country 
an institution for giving women a full university education of 
a kind adapted only to those who have had a thorough pre- 
liminary training at school or college. There will be a discus- 
sion, we believe, on this proposed Cambridge for women, which 
is to be established near Hitchin, at the approaching Social 
Science Congress at Birmingham ; and we only hope that what 
we may be permitted to call the grandiloquent school of 
women’s advocates will be able to unite heartily with the 
quiet and practical school who wish to supply women’s needs, 
on the one step which must at once tend to gain for women 
their due weight, whatever that may be, in society, and also tend 
to extinguish all the factitious nonsense which is talked by the 
ignorant and the shallow. If there be a fit sphere for women 
in the political field, which we are far from denying, we 
may be quite sure that with plenty of leaders of their 
own sex of high education, they will become better fitted 
to discover and more certain to assume it. The scheme 
Miss Davies has put out has this one distinguishing feature 
and great merit, that it provides young women with the op- 
portunities not merely of learning, but of independent study in 
the sense in which hitherto only young men have had them. 
The difference between college and school with men has 
always been this,—that at college they have been thrown 
far more on their own intellectual resources, and enabled, if 
they chose, to puzzle out quietly and without family disturb- 
ances, in their own studies and at their own leisure, the 
difficulties of the sciences and pursuits to which they were 
devoting themselves. Girls have hitherto seldom indeed had 
such privileges. They have lived in the midst of family 
life, either in the boarding school or the home, and under 
such circumstances anything like an independent and original 
life of study has seldom been possible. The one point on 
which women’s intellect has been specially defective has been 
this of individual origination, of independent investigation, of 
hardy analysis. If they are to remedy it at all, it will be by 
a training in which they will have to rely more on themselves 
and less on others,—/. e., by a training such as we have 
been accustomed to think of as university, as distinguished 
from school teaching. The plan of Miss Davies and her col- 
leagues will have, we trust, a full discussion at Birmingham, 
and an early opportunity of practical trial. If it does not 
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contribute to establish the true equality of the sexes, it will at 
least establish their true inequality, both in those qualities in 
which women surpass men and in those in which they are less 
capable. If it does not dissipate the objections to political 
life for women, it will show more clearly what these objections 
really are, and do away with many of the unfounded prejudices 
that are now entertained on the subject. With a large class 
of thoroughly educated women in every country we need not 
fear that such persons as Mrs. Cady Stanton, Mrs. Gage, 
or Miss Buffon, who are not without their milder copyists 
in this country, will acquire any other notoriety than belongs 
to ignorant pretentiousness and empty-headed vanity. 





THE REVISING BARRISTERS. 


HE advantages of legislating in a hurry and without any 
definite idea of the object in view are now being clearly 
shown, to the satisfaction of those entrusted with the duty of 
revising the List of Voters. In the quietest of years it cannot 
be pleasant for a fully worked barrister to give up his vaca- 
tion, and to sit in an ill-arranged court or a room in some 
country inn, reading over names and hearing trivial objections. 
Interminable fights of agents who unite the zeal of a politician 
to that of an attorney, and who imagine that a succession of 
bad jokes and unintelligible quibbles constitutes a legal argu- 
ment, may be amusing to philosophic lookers-on, but interfere 
sadly with the course of business. If the revising barrister is 
a young man—say, of not much more than the three years’ 
standing required by the Act,—he is constantly twitted with the 
practice of his predecessors. If he shows the slightest vacil- 
lation—and most of the Revising Barristers do vacillate—he 
is sure to have constant appeals from his decision of the morn- 
ing to the more genial influences that may be supposed to 
follow luncheon. It is true that none of these drawbacks 
deter barristers of all ages from accepting these posts, and 
that men of good means, fair work, and some standing do 
not disdain the two hundred guineas. But the present year 
has added largely to the regular duties, and a place which has 
hitherto been one of comparative ease is now loaded with work 
and perplexity. What with the claims of women, and the 
claims of lodgers, the arguments used by Mr. Cobbett and 
those urged by Miss Becker, the constant necessity of 
dividing 107. by 52, and of ascertaining the proportion 
of rates paid in each parish, the prospect of work which 
ought to be finished in five days extending over three weeks, 
the Revising Barristers may well look careworn and anxious. 
It is natural that some of them should lose their temper, and 
describe every female claim as an absurdity. Whether in addi- 
tion to their temper they should lose their judgment, and 
threaten to disallow the expenses of overseers who have merely 
obeyed the directions of the Legislature, is a question for their 
own consideration. We think they have acted rightly in dis- 
allowing the claims of women, for so great a change ought to 
be made, if it is made at all, by some higher authority. But 
we agree with Mr. Denman that the right of women to vote 
under the new Reform Act is a very doubtful point, a pure 
question of law, and a very arguable one, which, moreover, 
we wish to see argued by logicians, and not by election agents, 
before judges, and not before barristers. 

The decision of Mr. Hosack at Manchester is good so far as 
it goes, though it contains some mistakes in matters of law and 
some reasoning which is not much to the point. Perhaps it is 
enough for a Revising Barrister that an intention to admit 
women has not been clearly and unequivocally expressed by 
the Legislature. But when people say that some express 
enactment is needed for a change of this kind, they forget | 
that there is an express enactment in the shape of Lord | 
Romilly’s Act. 


tion of the Legislature must proceed on the assumption that 
the effect of Lord Romilly’s Act was known to the framers | 
of the Reform Act. The Zimes and some of the Revising 
Barristers have referred to the rejection of Mr. Mill's amend- 
ment for the insertion of the word “person” as an unmistak- | 
able sign of the intentions of Parliament. No doubt this vote | 

was to some extent evidence of the intention of those who gave, 
it and of those who spoke on that side, but it does not follow 
that they represented the majority of the whole body. When. 
we talk of the intention of the Legislature, we do not refer to, 
the declared intention of one member or of a certain number | 
of members. 
reasons, though they went with others into the lobby. Besides, 
they may have been mistaken in their inte rpretation of the 








This Act, as we showed a fortnight ago, | 
places the matter on a new footing. Inquiries as to the inten- | lodgers. 


Those members may have been alone in their , 


It does not follow that because a member voted against 
the word “ person” as introducing female suffrage, that the 
word “ person” would have that effect. If Mr. Mill’s amend- 
ment had been carried, the Court of Common Pleas might 
still have held that women were not entitled to vote. The 
Irish Court of Exchequer Chamber has lately decided that 
where certain Town Commissioners were to be elected by 
the votes of “ persons of full age “ with a property qualifica- 
tion, the word * person’’ did not include women. One of the 
Revising Barristers has referred to this case as a recent 
authority against female suffrage, and has stated that the 
authority of the Irish Exchequer Chamber is almost equal to 
that of the same Court in England. We do not think the 
reasoning in the two Courts would be quite the same, but the 
judgment of the Irish Court about the word “ person ” is not 
affected by the statement of any member of Parliament that 
the word “person ” must include women. If so, then the ex- 
pressed intention of voting against the word * person” would 
not be more conclusive. We may quite as fairly infer that 
the Legislature rejected the word “person” because it meant the 
same as “‘man,”’ and rejected “male person” because that limited 
the meaning. But thisis really beside the question. In law the 
intention of an Act is to be gathered from the Act itself. To 
let the speeches of members contradict a statute would be to 
vary a written document by the admission of parol evidence. 
It is quite true that the Judges have a considerable latitude 
in their interpretation. If the Court of Common Pleas 
decides, as it probably will, that women are not entitled to 
vote, we shall not have a word to say. As Bacon’s Abridg- 
ment has it, “ great regard ought in construing a statute to 
be paid to the construction which the sages of the law who 
lived about the time or soon after it was made put upon it ; 
because they were best able to judge of the intention of the 
makers.” But then the sages of the law will not be bound by 
Ifansard. The common law resides in their breasts, and will 
speak from their mouths. 

In any case, it seems that thiriy-three women have been 
retained on the list of voters in Kast Kent, not having been 
objected to by the overseers or by the agents of either party. 
The Revising Barrister decided that he could not strike off 
the names in the absence of an objection. It is clear that 
the overseers neglected their duty in not making the objection, 
and that the point ought to have been raised, though it could 
not be settled. But the slovenly way in which much of the 
business of registration is done would account for many more 
of such errors. So long as political questions are concerned, 
there is a good deal of zeal znd activity. Agents on both sides 
object wildly, and strike off many names because people do not 
take the trouble of attending. If the claimant happens to be a 
politician he has the gratuitous services of the agents of his 
party, who prove his claim, and sometimes forget to return, 
if they do not lose, his agreement with his landlord. But 
if he is objected to by both sides, and does not care 
to commit himself to one of them, he must either give up 
his vote, or defend it at his own expense and with some 
trouble. A great many of the lodgers were struck off because 
they did not appear either in person or by deputy. One wrote 
to say that it was very hard lines for him to lose not only a 
day’s pay but his situation to satisfy the paltry queries of a 
parcel of inquisitive Tories. Yet it is evident that lodger 
claims cannot be admitted as easily as the claims of house- 
holders. The overseer who is in attendance knows the value 
of each house in the parish, and can show by his rate-book 
who is rated for it. But he cannot answer in the same way for 
a man who occupies a room at four shillings a week, which 
is the sum accepted, after some vacillation, as amounting to the 
clear yearly value of 102. It has been suggested that Revising 
Barristers should sit in the evening for the convenience of 
To this the reply has been that people who want 
the franchise must take the trouble to get it. Much the same 
answer has been made to the complaint that the requirements 
of the Reform Act are too confused and complicated for 
| popular understanding. Mr. Sidney Smith asks, how is a poor 
man who cannot afford to have a house of his own, to know 
the minutiz of critical constructions ? No doubt this sentiment 
came home to many of his hearers. If the franchise is to be 
anything but a mockery, it must be brought within the prac- 
tical and intellectual reach of those to whom it is given. 
There must be suflicient safeguards, but there should be no 
unnecessary obstacles. It would be well if an associa- 
tion were formed in each city and district to supply 
working men with that help which the political associations 
‘give tomembers of their party. The form of claim is puzzling 
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enough as it stands, but if it was filled up under the direction 
of some agent, the mistakes which have cost many lodgers 
their votes for the coming election would be avoided. As each 
parish is taken separately and in order, the lodgers, or their 
attesting witnesses, could be told at what time they would 
have to attend, and instead of losing a day they might manage 
everything in a couple of hours. Above all, the Revising 
Barristers ought to be more vigorous on the subject of costs. 
The power of giving costs when frivolous and vexatious objec- 
tions are made is expressly reserved to the Revising Barristers by 
Act of Parliament, and we do not think they ought to waive 
this power in the case of new claims. It ought to be recog- 
nized that political agents have no right to object generally 
to new voters unless there is something known against them, 
or there is some defect in their claim. To require every new 
voter’s personal attendance before the Revising Barrister, 
or to make him instruct an agent, is surely not the in- 
tention of any of the Acts on Parliamentary Elections. The 
intention seems to have been supplied by over-zealous politi- 
cians, by those to whom everything is comprised in the 
Coningsby ery of “Register, register, register!’ But we 
cannot see why the Revising Barristers should have encouraged 
a policy which has given them needless work, and which 
seems to have shown the agents of each party that they may 
manipulate the lists with impunity. 


LIBERALISM AND LOWTHERISM IN CUMBERLAND. 
+ the first time since 1832 the Liberal electors of White- 

haven are in the political field to try their power, and 
the power of free principles, against the dominant and exact- 
ing House of Lowther. There is a long interval between the 
two fights, a long rest, which might betoken either apathy or 
powerlessness, though that it did not betcken the former to 
those who knew it as it really was, is indicated by the cheerful 
and manly spirit with which preparations are being made for 
the coming fight. 

The position of Whitehaven is a peculiar one, even among 
pocket boroughs. Prior to 1832 the town had no representa- 
tion in the House of Commons; and after that it remained, as 
it had been from time immemorial, virtually in the position of 
a conquered town, with its representation a mere appendage to 
the House of Lowther. The privileges of the “ Castle ” were 
enormous, in some respects indeed more feudal than feudalism ; 
and he who defied them did so at his peril. The townsmen 
liad played their part, by proxy, in elections before 1832; 
they were expected to play a similar part, not by proxy, after 
that time. When Whitehaven had no representation its use- 
fulness was in furnishing vast numbers of Lord Lonsdale’s 
workmen for service in Carlisle and Cockermouth, &e., to sup- 
port Lowther interests in the elections held in those sometimes 
provokingly Radical towns. <A “freeman” of Carlisle could, 
in “dangerous” times, make almost any terms with Lord 
Lonsdale’s agents, and many such men were provided with 
employment in Whitehaven and elsewhere that they might be 
ready to vote when required. The use of the ordinary work- 
men, not “freemen,” was to shout for the Tories and against 
the Whigs ; and a few old men, left here and there, can tell 
of the glorious doings there were in those wonderful days, 
when there ‘was plenty of drink for nothing,” and whole 
weeks of electioneering holiday. The men were marshalled 
and instructed in Whitehaven, and then taken away in waggon- 
loads to where the work was to be done. The freemen voted, 
and the non-freemen shouted, at the word of command, in 
those glorious feudal times; and he who failed to make him- 
self useful then knew what he had to expect afterwards. 

All this, however, did not go on unobserved or uncared for. 
With all their accumulative power (and how wonderful that 
power is may be seen by any one who can refer to an estate 
map of a couple of centuries ago and to one of the present 


time) the Lowthers could not buy up all the old family estates | 


even in the neighbourhood of Whitehaven. There was a 
leayen left, and the ruling party knew it; and when, by the 
Reform Act of 1852, the town was empowered to send a 
representative to Parliament, they also felt it. The Liberals 
of that time drew together, selected a well known and respected 
townsman as their candidate, and prepared for battle. That 
election is a local landmark; it is spoken of as ¢/e election, 
almost as if there had never been another, and it will be talked 
of while there is one of the old combatants left, or till some 
more important memory throws itinto the shade. It was accepted 
in one sense as a defeat, for the Tory candidate was elected ; 
but it was held to be in another sense a victory, for it proved 


| that, in spite of all influences, an amount of power that the 


‘Castle ” had never bargained for could be brought out on the 
Liberal side. There are, of course, stories extant of treason : 
j of men who went from the “Blue” (Liberal) side to the 
“Yellow ” (Tory) side, on the very last day of the poll. And 
| that, say sturdy old Liberals, was how the day was lost. The 
| very defeat, however, was thought worth celebrating, and it 
| was heartily celebrated, and men cheered each other by point- 
ing to what had been done, and what might yet be done, to 
break a yoke that was felt even then to rest heavily on the 
energies of the town. 

But the defeat was more crushing than it had seemed. The 
defections had been very disheartening, and had disorganized 
the party. The weight of the Lowther hand also had been 
severely felt, and that hand remained as supreme in Whitehaven 
when the fight was over as the Romanoff hand is in Poland. 
From that day to this the members sent by Whitehaven to the 
House of Commons have been Lord Lonsdale’s nominees; and 
the votes of Whitehaven have been against every step that the 
nation has taken since then towards civil, religious, and com- 
mercial freedom. And so the position has remained for thirty- 
| six long years. 

Now the time waited for we hope has come. The long 
wait has brought a new constituency, a great cause, and, 
fortunately, on the Lowther side, a candidate who represents 
all that is most insolent in Old Toryism. Mr. Bentinck went 
to the town as Lord Lonsdale’s nominee, passed through the 
form of an election, and then voted and acted in the House in 
the full consciousness of the plenitude of a power that nothing 
could break. Party scorn has been his forte, and political 
ignorance his foible. His grand achievement, however, was 
when, in opposing Mr. Coleridge’s University Tests’ Bill, he 
spoke of Nonconformists as belonging generally to the lower 
classes of society, and as having really very little interest in the 
repeal of the obnoxious tests. Anything more contemptuous 
perhaps was never spoken by any member of the House of 
Commons; and this seems to have brought the growing dis- 
content of Whitehaven to a head. 

The workmen, it would appear, were the first to move, and 
in the end a Liberal candidate was found in a gentleman of 
the town, Mr. A. B. Steward, in whom the electors seem to 
have unbounded confidence. The candidate will follow the 
leadership of Mr. Gladstone, and thus at once places himself 
in direct antagonism to Mr. Bentinck. He also says :— 
“Feeling a warm interest in the welfare of my native town, 
I have been long grieved to observe its sadly depressed state, 
and been convinced that the only hope of its recovery and 
future progress was for the inhabitants to begin to think and 
act for themselves in all public matters, as well political as 
municipal,”—words, mournful as they are, that we venture 
to take as the key to a course of action that will send Mr. 
Bentinck into private life, away from an arena where he 
cannot even enter into the rational and lucid side of the 
Conservative mind. Ifit is a virtue to be slow to seek for 
public honours, Mr. Steward has certainly no reason to doubt 
his position, for he and his friends have waited long enough 
in all reason; but if we read aright what is now before the 
public, there will be no more waiting this side of the election. 
There must not be any more waiting, if the disaster of a 








generation ago is to be retrieved. 

No one can take up a local newspaper or speak to a Cum- 
berland man without finding the same uniform lament that 
the town that Mr. Bentinck represents, for the Earl of Lons- 
dale, is going backward; that its trade is fettered, if not 
actually driven from the town by political action. Its popu- 
lation, we are told, is at a stand-still. It had once a fine 
|foreign trade. Now its shipping trade is almost entirely con- 
‘fined to coal and iron ore, the former mostly Lord Lonsdale’s, 
the latter the result of a few fortunate discoveries in the 
neighbourhood, which, some say, have staved off from the 
town almost certain ruin. A large number of Cumberland 
people unhesitatingly ascribe the position of the town to the 
political influence that refuses to it even the shadow of inde- 
pendence. They ask, not unreasonably, “‘ What can be expected 
when men cannot act for themselves in even the smallest 
public matter that is done in their name?” They tell us 
that to their Trustee Board the Earl of Lonsdale legally sends 
seven of the twenty-one members, as his nominees, and then 
struggles as if the Lowther acres depended on the result to 
send also the other fourteen. This, and such as this, they 
say, has crushed out the life and enterprise that ought to belong 
to an English commercial town, and without which any town 
is soon left in the background. 
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All this, of course, may be an error, ora mere dream ; but if 
it is so, it seems a very rooted error, and one that Lord Lonsdale 
would do wisely in leaving to the test that it would have if he 
withdrew his influence from the present election, and left Mr. 
Bentinck face to face with the constituency. We are well 
aware that it is not a Lowther failing to care for public opinion, 
and that the sympathy that will certainly go with the Liberal 
electors in the struggle will only be rated at its value in pro- 
ducing or retarding material results. But still public opinion 
may convince the present aged Earl that the old days of 
nomineeship are fast passing away, and that though he has as 
much right as any one else to a legitimate influence, he can 
never more exercise the old influence without assisting to 
endanger the whole fabric of the Constitution. A large part 
of the colliers employed by Lord Lonsdale are Irishmen and 
Catholics. Uninfluenced, they cannot do otherwise than vote 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church. Influenced, it 
is hard to say how poor men might vote. But if they think 
of their country and consider its welfare, they will be very 
careful indeed that it shall not be said of them in the future 
that when Ireland most needed their help, they refused it at 
the bidding of electioneering agents. 





DOLLS. 


\ ‘7 E have sometimes wondered that more has not been written 

about Dolls, who are surely very important members of the 
family. For they are nothing less than the children of the 
children, of the mothers of the future, who rehearse with them the 
delights and cares of after years. ‘There is no play, not even the 
business-like plays of manhood, that is more serious. ‘To carcless 
older observers, even to some children, it seems a peculiarly sense- 
less amusement; it really is a miniature life, earnest and even 
anxious to a degree which is sometimes alarming. ‘ ‘There never,” 
writes a friend, ‘* was a more sobered, care-crazed mother than I, 
from a mere baby-child up to the lamentably advanced age of 
sixteen.” ‘The relation between such girls and their dolls, girls 
to whom they are not playthings but children, is worth study, full 
as it is of psychological and moral interest, and affording sure 
tests and prognostics of character. Few things are more curious 
than to see how the little creatures, sometimes before they are 
able to articulate, pitch upon some object which is to satisfy the 
maternal instinct in them. The strangest object it often is. 
Like savages when they worship, they are content with the 
rudest imitation of the human figure. One young lady of 
our acquaintance, then not two years old, set her affec- 
tions on a stone seltzer-water bottle, which she wrapped in 
flannel, and staggered about with, to the alarm of her 
mother, who was in constant fear for the little one’s toes. 
Another has adopted a hot-water can, on which she bestows a 
passionate affection, and with which she holds endless dialogue. 
These objects, of course, are exchanged, as time goes on, for others 
which better satisfy newly developed tastes and feelings. A girl of 
six will generally not be satisfied except her baby bears some resem- 
blance to her mother’s. Helped by this concession to reality, the 
imagination knows no bound in its inventions, But it is checked, 
on the other hand, by too studied an imitation of life. ‘The 
splendid, elaborately dressed creature of wax is never really loved. 
Its tameness chills the fancy. It is imposed upon the affections, 
not created by them. And too large a doll is seldom much liked. 
Of course there are exceptions; but a small doll, not too hand- 
some, is generally the favourite. With these darlings about them, 
some girls, like actors, who are said to look upon the world as a 
show and upon the stage as a world, live a life which is more real 
to them than is their daily existence. 


Madame Michelet, in her charming book the Story o7 
my Childhood, which was lately noticed in this journal, 
has some interesting chapters about her dolls.  Every- 


thing in her circumstances favoured the development of the 
taste or, to speak more correctly, the passion. An imaginative 
child, thrown much upon herself, neglected by her mother, who 
bestowed all the affection she had to spare for her daughers upon 
an elder sister, she was driven and found it easy to create a world 
of love for herself. Jer first doll she had to make. Wood was 
too hard. Clay too cold. Linen and bran were the materials 
chosen. ‘I was like the savages,” she says, ‘‘ who desire a little 
god to worship. It must have a head with eyes, and with ears to 
listen; and it must have a breast to hold its heart. All the rest 
is less important, and remains undefined.” How she worked on this 
model ; how she breathed on what she made in the hope that it 
might live, remembering how the breath of God had given life to 


| Adam ; what a troubled, anxious life she and her daughter led, but 
_ what endless joy and solace she found in her society, she tells 
, with wonderful grace and truthfulness. ‘I was obliged to hide 
her in a dark corner of a shed, where the waggons and car- 
|riages were kept. It was winter-time, and our meetings were 
precarious and rare... .. . There were some occasions when I 
had an absolute need to have her near me, as when a sad night 
closed a day of penitence. After being punished, I could conceive 
no consolation equal to taking my child to bed with me. When I 
| drew her shivering from her miserable hiding-place, I would burst 
jinto tears and cover her with kisses. ..... When we were 
| alone in the garden we held endless dialogues. I scolded her a 
| little, but I never punished her. ‘To send her early to bed, to 
| feed her with dry bread, or, worse still, to strike her little tender 
body, seemed to me too cruel ; it would have been punishment to 
|; myself todo it. WhenI was in trouble I never told her of it, 
but I could think of none but the saddest tales with which to warn 
her, as how a little girl had been lost who had wandered out into 
the woods, far, faraway. At night search was made with lanterns, 
and shouts were heard ; but the disobedient child was lost for ever.” 
Her love was not lessened, but it was troubled by the uncouth 
appearance of her child, which she was continually endeavouring 
toimprove. But she found in it at least one consolation. Dis- 
turbed about her own looks, which did not promise well, she could 
compare herself with her dolly.‘ Here I was certainly the hand- 
somer of the two; and, although I loved her, I was not sorry to be 
prettier than my daughter. Many mothers are equally to blame.” 
For her other experiences with her first child, and for the 
story of the handsomer Margarido, a young lady who had 
the advantage of being born in a fashionable shop, and who 
in course of time engrossed the young mother’s affections, the 
reader must be referred to Madame Michelet’s book, with which, 
indecd, he will be glad for many reasons to have made acquaint- 
ance. 

There is nothing remarkable in these experiences beyond the 
grace and skill with which the writer has given expression to them. 
They may be matched in households without end ; our own limited 
inquiries have given us an embarrassing choice of materials. Of 
these phenomena the first and chief cause is obviously the mother- 
instinct. Hence the satisfaction of the very young child, whose 
faculties of observation and comparison are as yet feeble, with the 
rudiest ejjiyies of the human form, and hence the partiality,— 
a touching suggestion of a familiar fact in real life,—on 
the part of older children for the weakest and least-favoured 
of the doll family. Sometimes other feelings, the sense 
of beauty, for instance, in an unusually early development, 
comes into conflict with this instinct. So it was with 
one young lady of our acquaintance. She, being then two 
years old, had placed her dolls in a row, and among them one, 
Miss Betsey by name, of preternatural ugliness. She was seen, as 
she held a spoon with food to the mouths of each of her family in 
turn, to administer a slap on the face to her ill-favoured daughter. 
A short time, however, wrought a marvellous change. About a 
year after this event she had placed her little family, after their 
Saturday wash, to warm before the fire. One who had a 
delicate indiarubber constitution shrivelled before the blaze, 
Returning to them, she caught sight of the horrible face of her 
once comely child. With ashriek of grief and terror, she ran to 
her mother, crying, ‘Take it; don’t let me see it again; oh, my 
poor Mary!” But in the midst of her agony she remembered the 
others, and mastering her horror of their possible condition, ran off 
to their rescue, and happily found them unhurt. ‘The injured 
Mary was sent to the hospital and cured; that is, a fac-simile 
was with infinite difficulty procured. Happily it had a little scar 
on its neck, which passed as the remains of hospital treatment and 
cure. Another epoch in the child’s moral growth was marked by 
a catastrophe which happened toa later favourite. ‘* Katie” had 
her cheek torn open by the mischievous fingers of a baby brother. 
Too old now to be imposed upon by offers of hospital cure, the 
child wept inconsolably for days. Alarmed at the violence of her 
grief, her mother attempted consolation. She should have a new 
doll, the image of that which she had lost. With a reproachfal 
glance, the child said, still weeping bitterly, ‘* Oh, it will never 
be my own, own Katie!” ‘ And,” writes the mother, ‘ I felt 
positively ashamed of myself at having suggested such a thing; 
I saw that Katie was dead to the child, and that I had wronged 
her as much as if, instead of burying some woman's dead child 
and weeping with her over it, I had offered to buy or borrow 
another baby in its place.” 

An observer of course asks, how can an affection so passionate 
contrive to maintain itself, in spite of the utter passivity of the 
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objects on which it is bestowed? Doubtless this is the cruz. 
Where the imagination of the child is less active, it is overpowered 
by the difficulty. In the genuine lover of dolls it is vigorous 
enough entirely to overcome it. “I was never désillusionnce,” 
writes the friend whom we have quoted before, ‘ because my 
dolls did not eat. I had a wash of my doll’s clothes every week, 
and thanked Heaven they did get really dirty.” If they would 
only have worn out as well, everything would have been perfect. 
‘I rubbed the tiny socks very hard and dragged the dolls shoe- 
less on the ground, in the hope I might but once before I 
died have to darn ‘baby’s’ socks.” How genuine and 
thorough the illusion was in this case may be judged from 
a little trait which every mother will appreciate. ‘I never | 
woke in the night without getting up to turn my dolls in their | 
beds.” But even so lively an imagination as this did not disdain | 
assistance from without. There was a sister very clever at imitat- | 
ing sounds. ‘ When, at my own request, she would imitate for 
me a sick or suffering fretting baby, 1 declare I felt my heart 
ache, and felt aged and worn with care as I lulled my ‘ Freddy’ 
or ‘Selina’ on my lap.” We cannot refrain from giving one 
more extract from the letter of our friend, who, we ought, per- 
haps, to tell our readers has had from babyhood a passion for 
books at least equal to her passion for dolls. ‘I once cried my- 
self myself nearly ill because my brothers had to perform a surgi- 
cal operation on my doll. Its winking machine would not go, 
and total blindness or permanent leer and hopeless squint were 
threatened. I would not abandon my doll, but, mother-like, stood 
by while my brothers, with infinite skill, beheaded my baby, and 
wound up its eyes to go right, and then sewed the head and 
shoulders on for me. I do not think agony is too violent a word for 
my grief at the sight which my headless babe presented.” 

The purely domestic life to which these experiences belong 
satisfies most children. Some, indeed, like to realize in their dolls 
the wider interests which are awakened by their reading, to repro- 
duce incidents of travel or of history. ‘ He,” said a young lady 
of our acquaintance, when questioned about thé disappearance of 
a favourite doll, ‘the has fallen down that crack, but they (the 
other dolls) don’t know it. They think that he has gone to 
India.” We have heard of the niece of a distinguished historian, 
accustomed to hear of great personages, who identified her dolls 
with kings and queens, and who, when the Revolution of 1848 
occurred, promptly accepted the situation, and treated her Louis 
Philippe with indignity, as a monarch who could not keep 
himself upon his throne. 

Here we must bring to an end our record of experiences, which 
many, doubtless, of our readers will be able to supplement with 
others equally strange and significant. After the fashion of some 
teachers, who like to conclude their prelections with some problem 
which seems likely to puzzle their audience, we shall give an 
anecdote with which the friend so often quoted before reluctantly 
supplies :—‘* I can vouch for the fact of a dog once having 
taken so desperate a fancy to a large wax doll, that she aban- 
doned her puppies, and they were nearly starved to death, because 
in spite of all beatings and chasings she would take every oppor- 
tunity of stealing up to the room where her favourite was, and 
lying down to sleep by its side. I hope this won’t degrade my 
love of dolls in your eyes; but I feel a little uneasy about it.” 





THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN PERU, 
\ IIEN we hear the announcement that a region of the earth 
as large again as Great Britain has been shaken by an 
earthquake shock, that a dozen important towns have been laid in 
ruins, that fifty thousand lives have been lost, and that sixty 
million pounds’ worth of property has been destroyed, it is impos- 


Peru the inhabitants think no more of a moderate earthquake than 
we do of a hailstorm or thunderstorm. ‘They fear more, indeed, 
those long intervals of rest which show that the earth’s subter- 
ranean forces are being gathered together for a gigantic effort, the 
effects of which, as they they know by long experience, will be to 
prostrate the cities, towns, and villages of whole provinces. 

The whole of the country which lies to the west of the Andes 
seems liable to the recurrence of fearful and destructive earthquakes. 
There are two distinct regions of disturbance, however, one 
extending over Ecuador and Peru, and apparently associated with 
the great volcanic mountain Cotopaxi, the other in Chili. The 
earthquake which has just taken place belongs to the first region, 
while the great earthquakes of 1822, 1835, and 1861 belonged to 
the latter. ‘The Peruvian earthquakes have been, on the whole, 
far the most destructive, but the Chilian have produced more 
remarkable effects on the country which they have disturbed. No 
less than three hundred shocks of earthquake were counted in 
Chili between February 20 and March 4, 1835, and the coast for 
hundreds of miles was permanently upheaved. Yet more remark- 
able was the great earthquake which occurred in this region on 
November 19, 1822. Its effects were felt along a space extending 
upwards of twelve hundred miles from north to south, and an 
extent of country fully equal to half the area of France was 
elevated considerably above its former level. Nor is this action 
peculiar to recent times. When Mr. Darwin was at Valparaiso, he 
found beds of mussels and limpets in a putrid state at a height of 
1,300 feet above the sea level, and he expresses his conviction that 
these beds of shells had been raised to their present position by a 
series of such earthquakes as those which have been experieneed in 
recent times. Nor have the earthquakes which have affected 
Chili and its neighbourhood been unattended with serious loss of 
life and a great destruction of property. So late as 1861 the city 
of Mendoza was destroyed, and 12,000 persons out of a population 
of 16,000 entombed beneath the ruins. Major Richards, who 
visited the city soon after, relates that the scene which presented 
itself struck him dumb and immovable with horror. ‘I gazed 
along the length of a street; not a single house was there to be 
seen standing ; all was a confused mass of ‘ adobes,’ beams, and 
bricks! The street was filled up on a level with what remained of 
the walls of the houses on either side.” 

But the effects of the earthquakes which have ravaged Peru and 
Ecuador during the last two centuries have been far more terrible. 
In the earthquake of February 4, 1797, every town and village 
within a district 120 miles long and 60 broad was levelled to the 
ground. Enormous masses were flung from the tops of neigh- 
bouring mountains, burying whole villages beneath them in their 
fall. ‘The flourishing town of Riobamba was among those which 
were destroyed by this earthquake. ‘The manner in which the 
ground was shaken was very remarkable. An upward (or explo- 
sive) shock was first experienced, and so violent were its effects 
that the upper parts of solid buildings were flung high into the 
air, and hundreds of the inhabitants were projected upon the hill 
La Culla, several hundred feet high, and situated on the further 
side of the river Lican, on which Riobamba is built. ‘Then fol- 
lowed a horizontal movement, so rapidly effected first in one 
direction and then in the contrary, that in many instances the 
furniture of one house was found afterwards beneath the ruins of 
another. ‘This remarkable combination of movements produced 
some very singular effects also in the country round Riobamba. 
Rows of trees which had been straight were twisted in the 
strangest manner, and ridges of grain were found to have assumed 
a new direction without having their parallelism affected. Walls 
beyond the town were twisted without being flung to the ground. 
‘Tn some cases,” says Humboldt, ‘ property was removed to so 
great a distance from its original place, that disputes arose among 
the survivors of the catastrophe, and the Audiencia, or court of 





sible not to sympathize with the obstinate incredulity expressed by 
Dr. Johnson respecting the great Earthquake of Lisbon. We no 


longer need Macaulay's interpretation of the doctor's words. | 


Johnson was not the man to have spoken ‘ half jestingly” on such 
a subject. The fact is that it is impossible for those who dwell, as 
we do, on firm unshaken earth, to realize the nature of those gigan- 
tic catastrophes which occur at intervals in countries where the 
subterranean forces seem to be continually at work close under the 
feet of the inhabitants. When an earthquake occurs in England, 
it is but a mere quivering of the earth’s crust in comparison with 
the fierce throes which are felt in real earthquake districts. Yet 
all of us are startled by such an event, and for weeks after its 
occurrence the papers contain the narratives of those who were 
disturbed or who fancied they were disturbed by a rumbling noise, or 
a sensation as if a heavily laden waggon were passing along the 
streets of the town, or by some other terrible experience. But in 


justice, was for some time occupied in adjusting these difficulties.” 
| Astrange story is related respecting the great earthquake of 
| 1747. It is said that all the inhabitants of Callao except one man 
| lost their lives during this earthquake. ‘This man was standing 
| on the fort which overlooked the harbour, when he saw the sea 
| retire to a great distance and then come sweeping back like a vast 

mountain of water. <A cry of ‘* Miserere!” arose from all parts of 
| the town, ‘and then in a moment all was silent,”—where the 
| town had once flourished there was a wide expanse of sea. But 
| the same great wave which destroyed the town swept towards him 
| a small boat, into which he leaped, and so escaped. 

Many earlier convulsions in Peru and Ecuador have been re- 
corded by Ulloa, Wafer, Acosta, and various other writers. And 
even before the conquest of Peru there must have been many 

| catastrophes of this sort. ‘The ancient inhabitants had a tradition, 
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eet 
according to Antonio de Herrara, “that many years before the 
reign of the Incas, at a time when the country was very populous, 
there happened a great flood; the sea, breaking out beyond its 
pounds, so that the land was covered with water and all the 
people perished. To this, the Guacas, inhabiting the vale of 
Xausca, and the natives of Chiquito, in the province of Callao, 
add that some persons remained in the hollows and caves of the 
highest mountains, who again peopled the land.” Nearly all the 
great earthquakes of Peru and Ecuador have been accompanied by 
floods. The sudden upraising of the land causes the water to 
retire to a great distance from the shore, and then as the earth 
returns to its original level, a great wave flows back along the 
whole shore, sweeping away thousands of the inhabitants. In the 
earthquake which visited Peru on the 20th of October, 1746, the 
ocean retired twice, ‘*and then,” says Lyell, “ returned impetu- 
ously upon the land. Lima was destroyed, and part of the coast 
converted into a bay; four other harbours, among which were 
Cavalla and Guanape, sharing the same fate.” 





NOTES FROM TILE SCOTTISH ISLES. 
If.—Locu Scresorr. 

Viewep in the soft sparkling light of a windless summer 
morning, Loch Scresort is as sweet a little nook as ever Ulysses 
mooned away a day in during his memorable voyage homeward. 
‘Though merely a small bay, about a mile in breadth, and curving 
inland for a mile and a half, it is quite sheltered from all winds 
save the east, being flanked to the south and west by Haskeval and 
Hondeval, and guarded on the northern side by a low range of 
heathery slopes. In this sunny time the sheep are bleating from 
the shores, the yacht lies double, yacht and shadow, and the still 
bay is painted richly with the clear reflection of the hills. On the 
northern point of the loch, where the old red sandstone is piled in 
torn fantastic heaps high over the sea, gulls innumerable sit and 
bask, ‘ Croak! croak!” cries the monstrous hooded crow at their 
backs, perched like an evil spirit on the very head of the cliffs, and 
squinting fiercely at the far-off sheep.. A bee drones drowsily past 
the yacht, completing the sense of stillness and pastoral life. 

Scattered along the southern side of the bay are a few poor 
cottages, rudely built of stone and roofed with peat turfs, and 
at the head of the loch is a comfortable whitewashed house, the 
abode of Captain Macleod of Dunvegan, the tenant of the island. 
There is, moreover, a rude stone pier, where a small vessel might lie 
secure in any weather, and off which a battered old brigantine is 
even now unloading oatmeal and flour. Casting loose the punt, 
we row over to the vessel, and begin a chat with the shrewd- 
looking old skipper, who is superintending the passage of the 
sacks into a skiff alongside. In that extraordinary dialect 
called Gaelic-English, which may be described as a wild mingling 
of Gaelic, bad Irish, and Lowland Scotch, he gives us to under- 
stand that he is at once the owner and master of his craft, and 
that he cruises from island to island during the summer, bartering 
his cargo of food for whatever marketable commodities the poor 
folk of the place may have prepared. Ilis great trade is with the 
fishers, who pay him in dried fish, chiefly ling and cod ; but all is 
fish that comes to his net, and can be anyhow cashed in the South. 
Doubtless, the odds of the bargains are quite on his side. In 
answer to our queries as to the gencral condition of the islanders, 
he shakes his grey head dismally, au:1 gives us to understand that 
but for him, and such as him, manya poor household would perish 
of starvation. 

Starvation, however, does not seem the order of the day in Loch 
Scresort. On landing, and making for the first hut at hand, we 
find the cow, with her calf by her side, tethered a few yards from 
the dwelling, two pigs wallowing in the peat mire close by, and 
at least a dozen cocks, hens, and chickens running to and fro 
across the threshold, where a fresh, well-fed matron, with a fine 
smile for the stranger, salutes us in the Gaelic speech. With that 
fine old grace of hospitality which has fled for ever from busier 
scenes, she Jeads us into her cottage—a * but” and a “ ben.” 
The apartment into which we are shown, despite the damp 
earthen floor and mildewy walls, is quite a palace for the 
Highlands; for it has a wooden press bed, wooden chairs 
and table, and a rade cupboard, shapen like a wardrobe; 
and the walls are adorned, moreover, by a penny almanack 
and a picture cut out of the /llustrated London News. Drink 
for the gods is speedily handed round, in the shape of foaming 
bowls of new milk fresh from the udder—a cup of welcome 
invariably offered to the traveller in any Highland dwelling that 
can afford it. A few friendly words warm up the good woman’s 
heart, and she begins to prattleand to question. She is a childless 








widow, and her “ man” was drowned]. She dwells here all alone ; 
for all her relatives have emigrated to Canada, where she hopes 
some day to join them. On hearing that we have passed through 
Glasgow, she asks eagerly if we know a woman called Maggie, 
who sells eggs; the woman’s surname she does not remem- 
ber, but we must have noticed her, as she is splay-footed and 
has red hair. She has never been further south than Eig, and hence 
her notion of big cities. She longs very much to see Tobermory 
and its great shops,—also to look up a distant kinsman, who has 
flourished there in trade. She tells us much of the laird and his 
family—the “ folk in the big house ;” they are decent, pious people, 
and kind to the poor. Will she sell us some eggs? Well, she 
has not heard the price of eggs this season, but will let us have 
some at fivepence a dozen. She loads the pilot with a basketful 
of monsters, and we go on our way rejoicing. 

Casting our eyes up the hill as we leave the cottage, we meet 
a pair of steadfast eyes regarding us over a knoll a few yards 
distant ; and lo! the head and antlers of a noble stag, a veri- 
table red deer from the peaks. He has wandered down to prey 
upon the little patch of corn, from which the widow with 
difficulty drives him and his mates many times in the day. 
A royal fellow! Conscious of his immunity, he stares coolly 
at us with his soft yet powerful eye. We approach nearer 
—he does not move—a pistol-shot would stretch him low; but 
suddenly espying our retriever, who has lingered behind, lapping 
up some spilt milk, he tosses his head disdainfully, and turns to 
go. As the dog runs towards him, he breaks into a trot, then 
bounds suddenly over a boulder, and is off at full speed. The 
dog pursues him eagerly, but the fleet-footed one speeds silently 
away, floating lightly upward to the heights, and leaving his 
panting pursuer far behind. 

But the eye, following him upward, rests on the peaks, and is 
sublimed by a sudden sense of the silences broken only by the 
red deer’s splash in some dull tarn. Fading gradually upward 
from deep green to, ashen grey, mingling softly into the white 
little cloud that poises itself on the highest peak of all, the moun- 
tains lie in the crystalline air of a hazeless summer day. Every 
rock comes out clear, every stream shows ‘its intense white seam 
against the hillside, and the knolls of crimson heather in the fore- 
ground seem visible to the tiniest leaf. 

‘The temptation is too great, and we are soon vigorously facing 
the lesser range of heights. On all the knolls around us the white 
canna-grass waves in the wind, and the yellow iris peeps among 
the green twigs of under-grass, and in the hollows here, where 
the peat is cut and piled for drying, we stop and pluck bog 
asphodel. Higher we speed, knee-deep now in the deep red 
heather,—from which the dog scares moor fowl under our 
very feet. The air rarifies, full, as it were, of holier, 
deeper breath. ‘The deep red of the heather dics away into 
brown and green, and yct a few paces further, only green 
herbage carpets the way,—boulders thicken, the hillside grows 
still more steep, till at last, quite breathless with exercise and 
the sharp fine air, we get among the greystone cliffs and hugely 
piled boulders of the peaks. 

The great glorious world lies still around us,—mountains, 
peaks, and their shadows in a crystal sea. Close at hand, 
to the northward, see Canna, with her grim shark’s teeth 
of outlying rock cutting up here and there out in the west- 
ward ocean ; and behind her tower the Coolin Hills of Skye, 
sharpening into peak on peak, blue mists brooding on their base, 
but all above snowed over with livid layers of basalt, and seamed 
with the black forked bed of torrents, that in wild weather twist 
down like lightning to the hidden lakes below. 


Far down westward there is a long low line, as of 
cloud on the horizon. ‘That is the Outer Hebrides, our 
Ultima Thule. ‘The low levels are veiled by distance, but 


the hills and promontorics,—now a dull lcadland, beyond 
a stretch of highland,—loom clearly here aud there through 
the mist. With a feeling distantly akin to that of the old 
wanderers of the seas, gazing from their frail barks at the cloud of 
unexplored demesne, we eye our far-off quarry. A far flight for 
the tiny Tern, on seas so great and strange! Weary with a long- 
reaching gaze, our eye drops downward on the western side of 
the isle whereon we stand. ‘The low glassy swell of the Minch 
break in one thin, creamy line against that awful coast,—a 
long range washed steep into cliffs and precipices, and 
unbroken by a single haven or peaceful creek. When the mists 
and vapours gather here, and the south-wester comes pour- 
ing in on these shores, and the sea riscs and roars as it can roar 
only on rocky coasts, many a brave ship goes to pieces yonder, 
There is here no hope on this side of time. Not a soul is there to 
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look on from the land, and he who drifts living as far as the shore 
is dashed to pieces on its jagged wall. ‘There is no pause, no sus- 
pense. A crash, a shriek, and the vessel is churned into spindrift 
and splintering planks, 

After a long ramble, we regain our punt, and are soon busy 
hoisting sail on board the yacht, for a fresh breeze has sprung up, 
which should waft us swiftly on to Canna. Up goes the Tern’s 
white wings, and we fly buoyantly away, the faint scent of 
honeysuckle floating from the rocks as we round the jagged point 
of the bay. It is the last farewell of Loch Scresort,—the last 
sweet breath of a sweet place. The sun shines, the spray sparkles, 
and with happy hearts and backward-looking eyes, we speed along 
on the joyful gentle sea. 

The breeze stiffens, blowing on our quarter, and the little Tern, 
though she carries a double reef in the mainsail, has soon about 
as much as she can bear; but cheerily she foams through it, 
veritably ‘like a thing of life,” fearless, eager, quivering through 
every fibre with the salt fierce play,—now dipping with a stealthy 
motion into the green hollow of the waves, then rising, shivering 
on their crest, and glancing this way and that like a startled bird ; 
drifting sidelong for a moment as if wounded and faint, with her 
white wing trailing in the water, and again, at the wind’s whistle 
springing up and onward, and tilting the foam from her breast in 
showers of silver spray. 

Though the breeze is so keen, there is neither mist nor 
rain. Far away yonder to the west, a slight grey streak 
hovers over the clear sea-line,—and from thence, as from the 
outstretched hand of a god, the invisible wind is blown. All is 
fresh and clear,—the peaks of Rum, the far-off mainland,—all 
save the white Coolins, which have suddenly clothed themselves 
on with their own smokes and vapours, through which they loom 
at intervals, ‘Titan-like and forlorn, From the blank stony stare 
of hills so ghostly in their beauty, yetso human in their desolation, 
one turns to look at Kilmory Bay, which opens before us as we 
round the northern shores of Rum. It is a little space of shingly 
sand, yellow and white and glistening, slipped in between grim crags 
and under the shadow of the mountains. ‘The thin cream line of 
foam stirs not on its edge, as the deep soft billows roll inward and 
lessen over shallows. Above, on the slope of the hill, there 
are stretches of grassy mead as green as any in Kent, and cattle 
grazing thereon ; and still higher, the heights of heather die away 
into hues of grey moss and lichen, till the stony peaks are 
pencilled grimly on the quiet azure of the sky. 

Canna is now in full view. The ‘castled steep,” as Scott calls 
its high cliff, towers in deep brown shadow, surrounded by green 
heights of pasture, while below is one long line of torn crags and 
caves, in the lee of which, on a stretch of nearly calm sea, the 
gulls and guillemots gather and the solan goose drops like a stone 
to his prey. ‘The breeze now strikes nearly dead ahead, and the 
Tern has a sore struggle of it beating onward. Not until she 
is close in upon the jagged cliffs does the narrow entry into the 
harbour open, and it is a difficult job indeed to pick our way 
through the rocks, in the teeth of wind so keen ; but directly we 
round the corner of the steep, the little landlocked bay opens safe 
and calm, and gliding into five-fathom water, we cast anchor just 
opposite the laird’s house. 


THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A HOLIDAY IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
I.—Tnue Cor pre JAMAN. 
Vevey, September 14, 1868. 
We left Thun, and especially its garden churchyard, with regret ; 
but as the time when we could seek rest there altogether was 
not yet, and the town below swarmed with tourists and 
pensionnaires, our regret was tempered with satisfaction at 
being once more insulated from that seuse of restraint with- 
out companionship which an English entourage abroad with- 
out English friends always produces. It is fagging to over- 
hear such conversations as we heard at the table d’héte here 
to-day,—which swarms with English. ‘ Where can I get young 
peas ?’ drawled a dejected American, ‘I had them every day for 
three weeks in February in Algeria, really exquisite, and have 
never had them since.’ ‘hose waiters attend to every one but me,’ 
complains an unprotected female on the other side of us ; ‘ garcon, 
apportez du. . . . du-—I want some cucumber, cucumber, garcon,’ 


which, as nobody at table had had any cucumber, and there did 
not appear any cucumber to be had, and the waiter did not know | 
what the unhappy lady meant, and offered to take away her 
salmon instead of giving her cucumber, was one more added 
to the list of the good woman’s special grievances. Well, 


this sort of thing is fagging; it destroys all the freshness 
of travel, to have the old monotonies of national imbecility 
sounded every moment in one’s ears. Foreign languages are at 
least an obscuring vapour which disguises the petty common- 
places of human nature, and gives a certain sense of fresh- 
ness and rest to life. And the worst of it is that it is 
only in the intervening spaces of travel, between one famous 
Swiss place and another, that one gets rid of this sort of chatter 
altogether. Even seeing the little well known peculiarities of one’s 
fellow-countrymen without hearing them is sometimes fevering 
work. A beautifully appointed grey suit, with a perfect wide- 
awake, and the usual cambric sail drooping in graceful folds be- 
hind, flashes past one in one of the loveliest perhaps of Swiss spots, 
and is followed close by a handsome striped lilac dress, straw hat, 
and fluttering white feather, surmounted by a brilliant parasol. 
The grey suit posts with hasty strides up to the principal point of 
view, dashes on to the next, flashes a glance to the right, to the 
left, does not tarry a moment anywhere, is swiftly followed by the 
striped lilac dress and parasol, and before you have quite realized 
where you are, much less had time to let the grand and rich scene 
before you sink into your visionary life, the parasol is rapidly 
sinking below the horizon in pursuit of the grey suit, having 
“done” the view in 2-007 minutes precisely. This sort of 
thing always tends to bring back again the intermittent fever of 
ordinary life, and we never enjoy ourselves so much as when we 
can give our fellow-tourists the slip for a day or two, as we did 
between Thun and Vevey. 

The mists hung low as we left ‘Thun in the early morning by 
the post, and wound through the pretty Simmenthal towards 
Saanen. We had the honour,—unknown to us at the time,—of 
diving with (1 believe) the Duc de Chartres and his wife and little 
girl at Weissenberg. We notice that the travellers at the head 
of the table were treated as if they sat at the dais and all the 
rest of the company below the salt, and that we did not uniformly 
receive even the same dishes which had been prepared for them. 
Sut we did not know till afterwards that the simple, unpretending- 
looking people who were so “careful of their blue-eyed little girl 
were what their courier called ‘* Prince and Princess of Orleans.” 
We owed it to them, no doubt, that we had,—I believe for the only 
time in Switzerland,—true chamois meat for dinner. We several 
times had what was so called, but my wife, who has a finer taste 
than I, believed that on all other occasions it was only goat flesh 
with sauces made to give it a gamey flavour. ‘The crumbs which 
fell to us, however, from the ‘* Prince of Orleans’s ” table were, [ 
believe, the true thing. And we had asort of imbecile feeling that 
it was interesting, if not romantic, to eat what skips about in 
such extremely dangerous and picturesque places; that we had 
gained a new step in life by eating it; though in fact the wild, 
hunterish associations of the dish did not make it quite as good as 
“nglish venison. How arbitrarily these sort of vague ambitions 
assort themselves to different persons! I was amused to find 
that the republican Swiss pastor who was in the post carriage 
with us entertained precisely the same sort of feeliug of having 
acquired a certain adventitious importance, which ought to have, 
but did not, make him feel altogether on a larger scale, by dining 
with the Duc de Chartres, that we entertained from having con- 
sumed this somewhat rare, aud particularly mountainous, food. 

From Saanen the post did not go on to Vevey till the next 
morning, and as we did not care to go by that long and circuitous 
route, but preferred to cross to the Lake of Geneva on foot by the 
Col de Jaman, we accepted the pressing offer of a very lively 
French voiturier to carry us on that night to Moutbovon, at the foot 
of the pass. And certainly, from that point to this, the whole route 
has been what Byron called it, ‘as beautiful as a dream.” I sup- 
pose he meant so beautiful that one can scarcely believe the scene 
real, and fancies that at any moment a touch may awaken one to 
the ordinary common-places of life. At least, 1 doubt if I ever 
had a really beautiful dream in my life, and from what I have 
heard of other people’s dreams, I fancy dreams are much 
oftener grotesque than either beautiful or hideous. But none the 
less, all perfect loveliness does produce the effect of dreaminess on 
the mind. Is it because the images of a dream pass before one 
without any action or concurrence of one’s own will,—which in 
sleep is in abeyance,—and that the same utter hush of our own 





restless, fussy, little individuality is caused by the passing of a great 
number of lovely or sublime forms before us which we drink in 
solely through the eyes? As we drove out of Saanen a misty and 
clouded day was clearing into a soft, brilliant evening. ‘To our 
‘left the ragged Riiblehorn and the Chamois’ Tooth (Dent de 
Chamois) rose up above the pine woods; far beneath us, on the 
right, flowed the swift Sarine ; and behind us, in the far distance, 
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some great mountain,—I believe the Daube, the highest point of 


the celebrated Gemmi Pass,—eatching the setting sun, towered up 
a furrowed cone bathed in pale, soft flame. As we approached 
the Gorge de la Tine, a grand deep gorge like a miniature 
Fiinstermunz or a gigantic Matlock, one of the two horses in the 
carriage fell suddenly flat on his side close to the edge of an ugly 
enough precipice. Our chattering French driver—at Saanen we 
passed again from the German-speaking to the French-speaking 
cantons of Switzerland—who had looked behind him to introduce 
to us the various mountains and other objects of interest much 
more than at his horses’ fect, jumped down and helped his horse, 
which was not hurt, up again, and then immediately devoted himself 
to explaining elaborately to us his own perfect freedom from 
responsibility for the accident. ‘ Faites attention, Monsieur !” 
(he had discovered that we only understood him by the help of 
the closest attention), ‘‘le cheval a mis son pied sur une grosse 
pierre, une trés-grosse pierre,” and so on,—the lively man, entirely 
undisconcerted, continuing, to my wife’s dismay, to demand a great 
deal more attention from us than he gave, though darkness was 
falling fast, to his horses. Ilowever, we were soon safely in the 
pleasant Ii6tel de Jaman at Montbovon, talking our imperfect 
French to the most gracious of Jandladies, and explaining 
our need for a guide up to the Col the next morning. Lovely 
was the quince jelly with which that landlady,—that landlady 
alone hitherto,—graced her hospitable board, and pleasant were 
the dreams from which the howling wind and flapping Venetian 
shutters awakened us to fear that our expedition was hopeless ; 
but at five next morning, the benignant voice at our door pro- 
phesied ‘beau temps,” and assured us that in all weathers the 
wind howled like that round the hotel at Montbovon; so we were 
soon deep in the quince jelly again, and soon afterwards climbing 
or descending (for there was quite as much descending as climb- 
ing till we got close to the pass) the wet green meadows, or 
slipping along the stony mule path which leads from Montbovon 
to Alliéres and the Jaman. At last, as we issued from a fir wood, 
we saw to our left hand the striking mountain which Mr. Arnold 
has both sculptured and painted for us, in his beautiful verses, 
new and old, concerning the author of Obermainn :— 
“But stop! to fetch back thoughts that stray 
Seyond this gracious bound, 
The cone of Jaman, pale and grey, 
See in the blue profound. 
* Ah! Jaman, delicately tall, 
Above his sun-warmed firs, 
What thoughts to me his rocks recall, 
What memories ho stirs!” 
Subsequently, from the Lake here, we have seen, not the 
“cone,” for that is rather a misnomer, but the tapering form 
of Jaman “ pale and grey, rise in the blue profound ;” but our first 
glimpse of him was of “ Jaman, delicately tall, above his sun- 
warmed firs,” for the carly sun had just caught that unique shape, 
and caught it on the side on which the firs grow close up to the 
very summit. ‘There are plenty of peaks and cones, and plenty of 
needles (aiguilles), among the Alps of the Canton of Vaud and of 
the Valais; but we have nowhere scen another Jaman. Instead 
of rising like an ordinary conical peak from a broad base that 
may be roughly called circular, the form of Jaman (as it springs 
from the ridge, over which the Col de Jaman _ passes) is 
that of one of the old stone spear heads or javelin heads, which 
slope up, not quite into a point, but into a narrow end like the end 
of a chisel. So the Dent de Jaman, as it is called, —but it is too 
‘delicately tall” for any tooth, even an ineisor,—tapers up to a 
narrow but not pointed summit. The face which is turned towards 
the Lake of Geneva is bare and precipitous ; but the fir-clad sides 
are covered with soft turf as well as trees, and on that under which 
we passed it may be ascended by any one with good lungs in 
about an hour and a half from the top of the pass. Wherever 
Jaman is visible, as we have since found, even at this wonderful 
upper end of the Lake of Geneva,— 
“Where the domed Velan, with his snows 
Behind the uperowding hills, 
Doth all the heavenly opening close 
Which the Rhone’s murmur fills,” 
the eye settles and rests upon him at once. There are scores 
of loftier and grander summiis on every side, but he has the 
stamp of highest beauty, the undeniable quality of ‘ distinction.” 
As we toiled up, in a sun now beginning to burn hotly, for it was 
nine o'clock, towards the chalets of the Plan de Jaman, we heard 
voices eagerly answering each other from opposite sides of the 
glen, and soon afterwards the vehement barking of adog. Our 
guide, with the most intense animation, told us that chamois had 


just been sighted among rocks above the fir woods on the opposite 
side of the valley, and that two Swiss hunters were in pursuit. 
, Soon we reached a chalet, where we were glad enough to rest 
awhile and drink the mountain milk and cream. What a picture 
it was! A smouldering wood fire sending up a cloud of blue smoke 
| is burning on the stone floor of the dark little room ; round it a very 
handsome, frank-looking Swiss herdsman, with his wife and two 
| pretty children, are grouped, eating out of a round dish their 
| breakfast of curdled cream ; these we join in attacks upon their 
milk and cream, while our guide tells them the evidently exciting 
news of the chamois, which they begin to discuss eagerly in very 
| rapid and unintelligible French. Presently, when we had rested 
about a quarier of an hour, the two hunters with their guns and 
dog came in, hot and dejected, They had lost the track, they 
said, but their dog had overtaken one of the chamois,—which 
they supposed must have been sick or previously injured,—and had 
been wounded by it, in proof of which they showed a hurt on the 
dog’s head. ‘The hunters, the herdsman, and our guide discussed the 
subject with all the excitement, far more than the earnestness, and 
probably much the same sort of fruitless result, as a knot of members 
in the lobby of the House of Commons display in discussing a minis- 
terial statement ; the dog stood by, wagging his tail and regarding 
himself as the hero of the morning ; while the goats peeped round 
the corner of the chalet to hear the news, and the cows in their 
adjoining shed gently tinkled their bells by way of a little musical 
accompaniment. By ten we were eating our lunch at the summit 
of the pass, where we were to part from our guide ; but we had not 
yet got our view of the lake below us. We were sorry to part 
company, for though our communications with the good Swiss 
were by no means of the freest, he had so kindly and simple 
a nature that his society was very pleasant. It was very 
amusing to see him looking through my opera-glass. He 
had never used one before in his life, and asked which 
end to apply to his eye. His delight was quite childlike. 
IIe laughed to himself perpetually, and kept saying, as 
he caught each familiar object, ‘‘Ah! c’est tout pres,” with 
a separate chuckle of satisfaction as he found the same effect 
produced in each separate case. Ile cannot have been a guide 
of the higher order, or the use of the telescope would have been 
perfectly familiar to him ; and I do not think he was, Still he had 
the slight hacking cough which almost all the professional guides 
seem to me to have. I doubt if any of their chests can stand for 
a whole life-time the exertion of daily ascents, often with consider- 
able burdens on their backs which necessitate a stoop. 

A few steps downwards,—we were still directly under the 
stately head of Jaman,—and the most lovely landscape which either 
of us had ever beheld, I think, broke upon us,—the fresh, still, 
tender blue of the Lake of Geneva shining in the morning sun, with 
soft, little islands of feathery-white mist strewn over its surface, as 
well as over the bright green alps sloping gently at our feet; farther 
off, where the lake widened out westwards towards Geneva, it 
vas free from mist, hut the blue shade of the water turned to 
white as it receded from the eye; and then beyond Geneva, on 
the extreme western horizon, lay, almost like a bank of high cloud, 
the long chain of the Jura. It was the near end of the lake that 
was so exquisite a picture, and yet but for the air, and space, 
and light, and freedom of the almost sea like western levels, with 
their comparatively low shores, itwould not have had half the loveli- 
ness. Straight before us, range on range of mountains grew up in 
curious involution before the eye; there were the distant snows of the 
Great St. Bernard, the host of mountains which border the Valais, 
and at our feet the richly wooded rocks of Naye, and the shin- 
ing green meadows through which we had to pass on our way 
downwards to Montreux. I have never seen anything like the 
tender blue of the lake itself as it was then,—nearer, perhaps, 
to the delicate blue of very thin wood smoke on a bright day than 
any other tint | know,—but this was in such exquisite contrast 
with the curling white mist which floated upon it or rose off it 
in soft islands here and there, and the single white sail which 
was skimming slowly over it, coasting the southern shore, and 
with the yellow sandbank stretching out into the lake near the 
mouth of the Rhone, that the tint seemed to us a perfectly new 
one, created for the sleeping lake beneath us, and proper to no 
| other spot of sea or sky. We sat down on the warm turf among 
| those lovely lilac crocuses which are at once the commonest and 
| gayest of August flowers in the Alps, and dreamt of building us a 
| chalet under the shadow of that spear-headed mountain, for indeed 
it seemed good for us to be there. We could not think with- 
out something like passion of Mr. Arnold’s exquisite picture of 
the author of Obermann :— 
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“ How often, when the slopes aro green 
On Jaman, hast thou sate 
By some high cbAlet-door and seen 
The summer day grow late, 


“ And darkness steal o’er the wet grass 
By the pale crocus starred, 
And reach that glimmering shect of glass 
_ Beneath the piny sward, 


“ Lake Leman’s waters, far below, 
And watched the rosy light 
Fade from the distant peaks of snow, 
And in that air of night 


“ Heard accents of the eternal tongue 
Through the pino branches play ; 
Listened, and felt thyself grow young, 

Listened, and wept—away! ” 
And away at last, we were compelled to go, down through shady 
woods, and hot shining meadows, and stony mountain roads, and 
pleasant orchards, till we passed the new staring villas of Glion, 
and were told by a worthy old Swiss woman with a peaked straw 
hat, who condoled with my wife on her sore fect and long walk, 
that the wonder and beauty of the neighbourhood was the great 
new hotel and pension Company of Glion (limited), which it would 
be well for us to take a carriage from Montreux expressly to see! 
Before we reached Montreux, clouds were gathering heavily on the 
opposite mountains, and long ere we arrived here, the thunder 
rolled and lightning flashed, while 

“That much loved inland sea, 

The ripples of whose blue waves cheer 

Vevoy and Meillerie,” 
had turned black and white with storm and foam, and was tossing 
in that cruel mood in which it swamped a week later the boat of an 
English clergyman here, and swallowed up half his family before 
his eyes. A Workrne MAN IN Searcit or Rest. 


BRIBERY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—May I venture through you to suggest to those clergymen 
who believe Bribery to be a sin to speak out boldly their con- 
victions on this matter from the pulpits, between now and the 
ensuing elections. I fear, nay, I am sure, that very many of our 
people, in other respects good and honourable men, so far from 
regarding bribery as wrong, look on it as a capital joke, and are 
scarcely in the least degree ashamed of their participation in 
giving or receiving bribes. In Lancaster it was a common 
subject of conversation in the coffee-rooms of the inns (not low 
public-houses) how much each man had got for his vote. I have 
no remedy to offer, but are there not thousands upon thousands 
in our land who could truthfully say, ‘‘ Well, our parson has 
talked to us often enough about our sins, but he never told us 
that bribery was one. If it be a sin, we thought it was one at 
all events that he cared nothing about, and that it had nothing to 
do with getting to heaven”? If we believe it to be a sin, let us 
at least tell so and straightforwardly to our people.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 8. C. O. 
RAILWAY CARS AND CARRIAGES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Much amusement may be extracted from the gratuitous and 
anonymous advice which is so generously showered down upon the 
public after any exciting incident. Unfortunately, our enjoyment 
of the ridiculous is often marred by the melancholy absurdity of 
the comments and suggestions made in the letters ‘‘ To the 
Editor ” ** Preno,” a correspondent of your own, in your number 
of the 12th inst., recommends the adoption of the American rail- 
way car as calculated to save us from the recurrence of such 
disasters of that of Abergele. 

The American car generally carries about 60 persons, and (as 
** Preno” ingeniously enough observes) has only two doors, rather 
narrower than those with which the English carriage is furnished, 
in the proportion of at least two to every twelve passengers. The 
windows of the American car are so constructed that a person 
cannot get through them. 

‘* Preno” is presumably not aware (1) that towards the close of 
last year, on the Lake Shore Railroad, near Buffalo, a train having 
run down an embankment, one of the overturned cars caught fire 
from the stove ; and that such was the rush of the passengers to 
get through the two narrow apertures, that few, if any, escaped, 
and fifty-three persons were slowly burnt to death in that cunningly 
contrived man-roaster ; (2) that at the commencement of this 
year, in New Jersey, within thirty miles of New York, a precisely 
similiar accident occurred, when twenty-six persons perished in the 





same awful manner ; (3) that the English railway carriage is being 
introduced on the best American lines, on the New York and 
Newhaven Railroad, for instance. 

A man who is merely labouring under ordinary cacocthes seri- 
bendi, with its usual concomitant, thirst for print, cannot, of 
course, be expected to study facts. Still, the awful danger of the 
American cars is so obvious to any one who for an instant con- 
ceives the idea of them in connection with that of fire (as your 
correspondent has done), that ‘‘ Preno’s” state is probably far more 
serious than he or his friends imagine it to be.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frank T., Lawrence, 


ART. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. 


WE are once more in Rome—the Rome of the Romans, not the 
Anglo-Saxon and American colony of ‘ the season.” No double 
chain of crowded carriages clogs the old Corso, or winds like a 
gigantic serpent up and around the Pincian IIill, that paradise of 
the Roman fldneur. Flaxen curls and aurea coma ave almost 
unknown, blue eyes and blossom-tinted faces are a rarity under 
the broad burning sunshine. ‘Thirsty groups gather round the 
improvized street gardens of the lemonade-sellers, and thirsty 
mouths bury themselves in slice after slice of the pink juicy water- 
melon, all sprinkled with black shiny seeds. Piazza Navonaisa 
perfect arsenal of green melons and gigantic pumpkins, piled up 
in fragrant heaps of vegetable bronze and brass. ere the people 
come by hundreds, to sup and chat by moonlight, till the splash- 
ing of the fountain is lost in the sound of their voiees, loud and 
shrill as the note of the cicala, but not without a noisy music of 
its own, a music that makes the four great river-gods, ever full of 
Berninian astonishment, look more than ever astonished, and as 
though their upturned hands and outspread fingers would fain 
find the way to their ears. 

‘The churches and the studii form a pleasant refuge from the 
sultry heat. We strayed into one of the coolest of these sanc- 
tuaries some days since,—the Minerva, a favourite church of ours, 
chiefly because the only example, and how beautiful! of Gothic 
art, and because it is the home of ‘Tenerani's unequalled ‘“ Angel 
of the Resurrection.” In one of the side chapels a strange scene 
was passing. A deep vault had been opened, and a new tomb 
made therein. ‘The ancient tenants had been dislodged without 
ceremony, and unconsciously we had stepped over some fragments 
from a ghastly, undistinguishable heap of human bones. * Jtoba 
del cinque cento” (stuff of the sixteenth ceutury), said one of the 
masons. <A single skull had remained intact. It was placed, with 
a kind of rough reverence, upright on the square stone that served 
it for a pedestal. If truth there be in phrenology, it must have 
been the skull of no ordinary being, and even in that silent 
company had been distinguished above its fellows. ‘ Will you 
have it?” said the mason. “No.” “Then we'll put it back 
again where it came from.” ‘For whom is this new graye?” 
“For the Marchioness Capranica.” ‘The Marchesa Agnese ?” 
“Yes; there she has waited these three years,” pointing 
to the right side of the altar. O vanities vanitatum! low 
many a bright festal evening had she gladdened with her pre- 
sence only a few years ago! For she was a /vmme Cesprit, an 
accomplished singer, and no ordinary musician ; swift to lend her 
clear soprano voice and the prestige of her presence in aid of 
charity, or for the advancement of art. She sang the part of 
“ Matilda”? when the masterpiece of Rossini, Guyliclmo Tell, 
was given by the Philharmonic Society, under the direction of her 
uncle, the Marquis Domenico Capranica, musician, poet, and 
quadruple linguist. Will you hear one more sad story from the 
valley of shadows, that of the Princess - ? ler husband died 
in Florence a few months ago, and the body was sent embalmed 
to Rome. ‘Thither she followed. Sane in all else, a merciful 
delusion persuaded her that her life-companion was not dead. 
The costly mausoleum was reopened at her command, and, like 
the ill-fated Jeanne of old, she clung to the terrible semblance 
within, and covered it with pitiful tears and kisses. ‘They could 
scarcely tear her away. At last another strange illusion took pos- 
session of her mind. He was mad, she thought, and hidden 
away from her in the asylum; and there she goes each day to 
receive the same answer, *‘ Ile may not be allowed to see her as 
yet.” ‘Alas! for Love, if thou wert all, O Earth!” 

Mariani has adorned the Church of Santa Maria in Aquiro 
with many frescoes, in a style surpassing the average merit of 
modern decoration. His colossal figures of the Fathers of the 
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Church on the pilasters of the nave have grandeur and devotional 
expression. That of St. Gregory is perhaps the most excellent. 
This success in the highest art is remarkable, as Mariani has till | 
lately been known as the David Wilkie of Rome, excelling in the 
humorous and familiar branches of genre paiuting. 

Fracassini, whose admirable picture in the Vatican of Fer- | 
dinand IV. won for him the famous word of the Pope, “ ‘This 
Fracassini will make a /racassone [a great noise] in the world,” 
is busily working on the cartoons of his series of frescoes for the 
Church of San Lorenzo without the walls, a church built over the 
tomb of the saint, and one of the seven dedicated to him at Rome. 
‘These frescoes, two of which are already completed, are to be nine 
in number, and illustrative of the lives of St. Lawrence and 
St. Stephen. We found our way through one of those 
labyrinthine mixtures of work-rooms and terraced gardens 
which form the peculiarity of the Via Margarita, and 
knocked at the door of the great artist, not without some 
hesitation, for it was close upon those central hours of the day 
which in Rome are held sacred to the Diva Siesta. Fracassini, 
however, was awake, and working. He is a fresh-faced, middle- 
sized man of thirty, with a bald, smooth forehead, framed in 
black hair; and a placid countenance, lighted by large intelligent 
eyes. A colossal oil sketch first drew our attention, the subject, 
‘ Christ calling St. Peter and St. Andrew.” ‘The divine figure is 
standing high on the sea-shore, while the two fishermen, crouching 
below in their little boat, bend towards their Master as though 
already drawn to Him by the mystic attraction that ere long will 
make them followers of the Cross and “fishers of men.” We 
turned from this scene to the small cartoon on the easel, ‘“ ‘The 
Condemnation of St. Stephen.” Few things in art can be finer 
than this synod of the Jewish Elders, some seated, some rising in 
horror from their seats. ‘The High Priest stands out with uplifted 
arms and eyes that flash implacable anathema. Another ancient 
of the Council presses both hands to his grey head, as though the 
leprosy of blasphemy might reach his soul through the soft 
breathings of Stephen’s gentle voice. The fair young figure of 
the first deacon still stands unhurt, and “full of grace and for- 
titude ;” but we know that nothing can save it from the cruel hands 
and hungry eyes of the mad multitude below, and we shudder in 
fear for him who can feel only forgiveness and love! 

The two frescoes already accomplished represent the ordination 
of the first Seven Deacons, and St. Lawrence distributing alms to 
the poor. They prove a rare mastery of the magic secrets of 
colour. Another cartoon is taken from the following subject :— 
‘St. Lawrence, called upon to give up the treasures of the 
Christians, appears before the Prefect of Rome surrounded by the 
poor, the maimed, the blind, the widows, and tlie orphans of their 
congregation.” The triumph of true courage in the youthful saint, 
and of resignation in the suffering faces around him, is admirably 
depicted ; while the anger of the baffled Prefect and his astonished 
servants would touch our sense of the ludicrous, did we not know 
that this insult to the sacred axe and fasces was followed by the 
cruel, lingering death of the illustrious martyr. 

This death, says Prudentius, was the death of idolatry in Rome. 
We have lingered long in the studio of Fracassini, because the 
distinguished and earnestly cultivated genius of this young artist 
is perhaps the greatest though not the only proof that the old 
art glory of Rome is not utterly extinct among native painters. 
The works of Overbeck, Riedel, and many others are tokens of 
the fostering influence of the Eternal City over foreign art. 

Even at Paris, on our homeward route, we found bright frag- 





| 





ments flung out from her sacred fire in the clever works just sent 
from Rome by the young “prize” painters of the French | 
Academy. Among others of great merit, Monchablon’s * Burial | 
of Moses on Mount Horeb” is well worth notice, for originality | 
of conception and for the beauty of its principal heads; and | 
Regnault’s ‘* Automedon with the Iforses of Achilles” is a marvel 


of rich colouring aud successful audacity of design. 
MALras. 


Cooke writes an able essay, more able, we think, than anything 
else in the volume, on what he calls “ The Abolition of Marriage.” 
He makes out a strong case against the present condition of our 
Marriage laws, especially as they are carried out in the practice 
of the Divorce Court. Ile shows with special clearness what 
intolerable wrongs an_ ill-disposed husband or wife, aided 
by some sinister legal ingenuity, may inflict upon an inno- 
cent partner. But if he convinces us of the necessity 
of some change, he fails to commend to us his own remedies. 
The matter is indeed one of surpassing difficulty, in 
which it is far easier to criticize existing arrangements than to 
suggest any which will prove to be more satisfactory. Mr. Cooke, 
of course, proposes that marriage should be held to be indissoluble, 
except in the case of antenuptial unchastity, to which he sup- 
poses the declaration of our Lord, ‘ Saving for the cause of forni- 
cation,” to refer. ‘This has been always the theory of the Roman 
Church ; and we may safely say that the history of Roman dealing 
with the marriage tie presents us with instances of more crucl 
wrong than can be found under any other system. ‘The feelings 
of mankind have always rebelled against the intolerable hardship 
of an inseparable tie which theoretically bound together those whom 
some unpardonable wrong had practically separated. Accordingly, 
the ingenuity of ecclesiastical lawyers was perpetually exercised 
to afford relicf. It was found that often a marriage which could 
not be dissolved might be declared void ab initio. Numberless 
pretexts might be discovered in the system of ‘ prohibited degrees,” 
including as they did so wide an extent both of natural and of 
spiritual relationships, and in the theory of pre-contracts. We 
do not know whether Mr. Cooke wishes to revert to this state of 
things; what he does propose would, we think, land us in worse 
confusion than ever. It might be possible indeed, as it certainly 
would be justifiable, to make adultery a criminal offence, and such 
legislation might not be altogether without some deterrent effect. 
But the plan of declaring marriage to be indissoluble, and 
of investing at the same time with this permanent character 
any miserable union in which a lad’s recklessness may entangle 
him, by aflirming the validity of ‘* consensual” marriage, seems 
contrary both to public policy and to morality. Mr. Cooke, 
however, whether we agree with him or no, always commands our 
respect, except, indeed, when he ventures into the province of 
theology. It is really astonishing to see a shrewd lawyer declaring 
that the indissolubility of marriage is a certain inference from the 
fact that the Evangelist gives the pedigree of St. Joseph to prove 
that our Lord was the son of David. “Marriage,” he says, ‘‘so com- 
pletely unites man and wife, that whatever may be predicated of the 
one is to be held true of theother. .... Surely, then, a tie of such 
closeness as marriage is here shown to be is not one that can ever 
be broken?” It is very possible that St. Matthew's genealogy 
would be satisfactory to a Jew, and for the reason here suggested ; 
nevertheless, a Jew believed, and had the sanction of his law for 
believing, that the tie could be broken. Where was the certain 
iuference then? 

We are disposel to agree with the conclusion at which Mr. 
Charles Brown arrives in his essay on “Charitable Trasts and 
their Probable Future,” that men had better do what good they 
can in the present, rather than attempt to provide for the needs of 
the future. About endowments that are purely eleemosynary, 
most men are agreed that they do more harm than good; about 
those that are devoted to purposes of education, there is more 
question. ‘lhe view of some of their ablest advocates is that they 
meet a present need, that their utility will cease when society shall 
have reached a more complete and intelligent organization. Bat 
when Mr. Brown tells us that he gives this advice to the charitably 
disposed because their gifts are less secure of being used according 
to the donors’ purpose in England than they are elsewhere, he is 
manifestly in the wrong. ‘The fact is, that in no country of 
Europe is the tenor of legislation and the whole habit of popular 
thought so conservative in these matters as it is here. A ‘ Pro- 


| testant ’ country cannot, of course, expect justice at the hands of 
one of Mr. Orby Shipley’s contributors. But does Mr. Brown know 
| what has been done in countries which have not incurred the 
| odious reproach of this name? Italy we will not mention, though 
it has had the benefit of the most complete ‘* Catholic ” system 
from the earliest time. But what of France, the eldest son of the 
Church ? What of Spain, with all its faithful devotion to Catholic 
principles? ‘Lhe truth is, that excepting in the dissolution of the 
monasteries, an act provoked by the most frightful abuses, and 


BOOKS. 


THE CHURCIL AND THE WORLD.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
Ar the end of our first notice of this volume we expressed a hope 
that we should find something in it which we could praise. 
Having now carefully read the whole, we can but say that this certainly not done by Protestants, a scrupulous respect has been 
Mr. Alfred Robert shown by the State, as distinguished from private persons, to 
macnn charitable and religious gifts. Mr. Brown would do well to add 
. some little knowledge of history to whatever acquaintance he may 


hope has not been wholly disappointed. 





* The Church and the World: Essays on the Questions of the Day in 1868. By Various 
Writers, Edited by the Rey. Orby Shipley, MLA, Loudva: Longmans, 1863, 
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have with law. It is really too bad to find him, after the examina- 
tion which the subject has received at the hands of Mr. Froude, 
repeating as unquestionably true the statement that “seventy 
thousand persons suffered capital punishment in the reign of Henry 
Vin.” 


The essay on ‘‘ Immoral Literature” we have read with almost 


unmixed satisfaction. ‘The writer, to use a common proverb, | 


“+ puts the saddle on the right horse,” and his style is uncommonly 
vigorous. As the subject was lately discussed in these columns, 
‘we need not enter upon it again. 

The ** Mother” who writes on ‘* Defects in the Moral Training 
of Girls,” says much that is true, and sometimes says it very well. 
But she is better in denouncing the evil than in finding a remedy. 
Her great panacea seems to be the practice of confession. 
One thing is very clear which she does not perceive, or at 
all events does not notice, that before this practice can 
become even tolerable, we must have in the English Church 
something like the careful organization which Rome has pro- 
vided. We must have a clergy to whom marriage is forbidden, 
or, if we accept the alternative which the Greek Church has 
adopted, to whom it is compulsory. We must have properly 
arranged confessionals. Confessions made face to face in a 
vestry or a drawing-room are simply intolerable. And when all 
is done, it is very much to be doubted whether the results will be 
satisfactory. Is there anything reassuring in what we know of 
female morality in countries where the practice obtains? Ireland 
is, possibly, an exception ; but are France, Italy, or Spain better 
than England? Is Catholic Vienna better than Protestant Berlin ? 

Mr. Burges writes a very lively and readable article on * Art 
and Religion,” and Mr. Lunna learned essay on the ** Composition 
and Choice of Ecclesiastical Music.” These we do not feel our- 
selves coinpetent to criticize in detail, but we may say that they 
can be read with pleasure, and, whether we agree with their 
conclusions or no, without offeice. 

The most ambitious attempts in the volume are the most disap- 
pointiug. Mr. Baring-Gould discusses, or professes to discuss, 
the ‘ Origin of Schools of ‘Thought in the English Church,” a 
great subject, which the writer’s undoubtedly extensive knowledge 
should have qualified him to treat satisfactorily. No church has 
ever included within her limits such varieties of opinion as has the 
Church of England in the three centuries of her Reformed 
existence. ‘The two great parties, Anglican and Puritan, whose 
struggle for the mastery occupies so much of the history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; the latitudinarianism of the 
eighteenth century, with its Arian or even Socinvian forms of 
belief; the theological developments of the philosophy of Cole- 
ridge; the Tractarian movement, with that remarkable phase, 
** High-Church Methodisin,” these are some of the interesting 
phenomena of which we should be glad to have an intelligent 


and comprehensive account, even though it should be written in | 


the interests of the party which this volume represents. Mr. 
Baring-Gould does not give us this, or anything like it. In an 
essay of the most pretentious form he does nothing but contrast 


the Catholic theory of ‘* Authority ” with the Protestant theory | 


of ** Belief in a Book.” But he does contrive to say some things 
which, to us at least, sound very strange. Did any theological 
school, for instance, ever hold that justification by faith means * the 


method of sanctifying peculiar to the Christian Faith,” ie., the 


building-up of the soul which is effected through the Christian 
Sacraments ? 

Of an elaborate article on ‘* The Supernatural,” by Mr. E. G. 
Wood, the main feature is the assertion that the supernatural 
element still exists in the priestly consecration of the Eucharist. 
In setting this forth he seems to come very near to asserting 
Transubstantiation. ‘+ Whereas,” he says, ‘* before [the institu- 
tion of this sacrament], it universally followed that a certain 
series of accidents always marked the presence of a certain sub- 


stance, it now, under certain accurately determined circumstances, | 


is true that this same series is associated with a different sub- 
stance.” Does Mr. Wood, then, assert that the substance of bread 
and wine does not remain in the elements after conseeration ? 

We close this volume with a strong feeling of disappointment 
and regret. The latest manifesto of the Ritualist party, it displays 
such a temper, and sets forth such views as must make a eata- 
strophe inevitable. No Church, however wide the limiis of her 
toleration, can continue to find a place for a party which assumes 
such an attitude. Not claiming, by their own confession, a history 
of more than a few years, they cut themselves of most resolutely 
from all Anglican traditions. ‘They affect, indeed, to appeal to 
the authority of a certain set of English divines; they invoke 
the names of Andrewes, of Laud, and of Ken. But Andrewes, 


and Ken, and even Laud would have promptly repudiated 
such disciples, would have condemned Mr. Bleukinsopp, for 
instance, when he acknowledges the primacy of the See of 
| Rome ; or Mr. Baring-Gould, when he compares the Church of 
| England as affected by the Reformation to a patient suffering 
| uuder an attack of typhus fever. We do not advocate, indeed, 
any measures of repression. Their own action must hurry on a 
result. It is manifest that their only hope of retaining their 
position lies in the extinction of all other theological parties. If 
the Church of England will not listen to the message which they 
deliver to her, if she will not disavow the founders of her present 
order, remodel her formularies and her confessions of faith, and 
generally undo the work of the last three centuries, they cannot 
remain in her. ‘They mustscek refuge in that Church all of whose 
doctrines they profess to accept, which has an undoubted posses- 
sion of all the spiritual privileges which they prize, and which 
from the vantage-ground of this position, by denying the 
validity of their orders and stigmatizing their worship as a 
blasphemous show, exercises a pressure which they will find it 
impossible to resist. ‘There are many among them whose loss we 
should regret, for they have zeal at least, and zeal, even when itis 
coupled with such violence and extravagance, has its worth. It 
consoles us to think that if they go, they will take but little 
learning aud ability with them. 





LADY DI BEAUCLERK IN NORWAY.* 

We are afraid Lady Di Beauclerk will hardly take it as a compli- 
;ment to be told that but for her name she would hardly have 
| found a publisher, and certainly not a reader. But we do not 
intend this for a severe reflection on her little book. She is far 
| too frank and unpretendiug to be treated with anything short of 
courtesy, and though she has procured herself a hearing less by her 
merits than by her title, we must not let that stand in the way of 
fair appreciation. 

The truth is that these ladies, coming of a class which is con- 
stantly sneered at and abused, which is supposed to furnish girls 
of the period and to be always angling for eldest sons, lived for a 
whole summer and winter as if they were nobodies, made the best 
| of everything, depended on their own resources, and enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly. Lady Di’s book is a faithful reflection of their 
life in Norway. ‘They were easily satisfied. A little scenery went 
along way. They were good-humoured with everybody. ‘They 
| made friendly fun of their maid and the courier. ‘They did not 
| keep their diaries with that stern sense of duty which verifies every 
fact and every name, and ends by making the whole equally reli- 
able and uareadable. Lady Di frankly adinits that ‘* any one who 
will take the trouble to read these little adventures may be some- 
| what puzzled to understand our various routes, or the different and 

sudden changes which we made, I may say both by flood and field.” 
| We, who have gone over the same ground as Lady Di, freely con- 
| fess that we are puzzled by her abrupt transitions. Ler names 
perplex us. ‘The way in which she jumps over arms of the sea, and 
creates idyllic paradises, and makes distances vanish into nothing 
is wholly at variance with the normal difliculties, bad accom- 
modation, and sluggishness of Norwegian travel. In another place 
she says, ‘* My mother and I having each kept a journal and 
memoranda of our doiugs, it became necessary that we should com- 
pare notes, and reduce the two to one correct and respectable 
account. Wery merry fights we had over these journals, ‘ie 
main facts generally agreed, the opinions were different, affected 
possibly by health, or better or worse digestion, or more or less 
sleep. It is my firm conviction that my journal was the best, 
minus the dates, in which my mother was a loug way ahead of 
We are afraid Lady Di did not submit properly to this 
llowever, without seeing the Duchess’s 








| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


nie.” 
maternal correction. 
journal, we can believe that the daughter's was the best of the two. 
We do not go to such a book as this for practical information. If 
we did, we might wonder how Mr. Murray could publish such trea- 
son against his handbook. We might ask if it is really true that 
the public executioner in Norway is bound to cut off a head at one 
blow on pain of submitting to the same operation. We mighié call 
Lady Di's attention to the fact that ia one place she talks of the 
groundless fears of her friends, whils in other places she shows that 
their advice was fully justified. ‘ One friend, deeply anxious for 
our welfare, said, ‘Take beds, whatever you do ;’ we did so, and 
never used them.” Yet it appears that oue inn, the name of which 
is strange to us, was accommodating fourteen gentlemen where 
there was only room for five or six, and that Lady Di’s party had 





By Lady Di Beauclerk. Illustrated by the 
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to take refuge in the minister's house. ‘Travellers in Norway must 
be prepared for similar, or even worse, accidents, and the beds 
might well have come in handy. ‘ Said another, ‘ Take supplies, 
rely on Fortuum aud Mason for your existence.’ Experience has 
since told us that all these fears were groundless ; from the moment 
we landed in Norway we found no want unsupplied.” Yet at one 
of the earliest stations, of which, again, the name is unfamiliar to 
us, there was no food that the party could eat, and but for their 
own stores they would have come off badly.‘ This first day,” as 
Lady Di confesses, ** taught us never to move in Norway without 
some provision in the carriole.” Nothing can be more true than 
this, but Lady Di might have learnt it before starting. One of 
the other experiences she brings back wiih her from Norway is not 
so well worth the voyage. We do not know what the Duke of St. 
Alban’s, whose name has the letter “ L” against it in the Peerage, 
will say to the political tendencies which his sister betrays in this 
sentence :—‘t We envied the King and his ministers the fact that 
Parliament only meets every three years: a great blessing, | 
believe, and if practised in our country it would be doubtless a 
great convenience to the party in power. Such a system would 
possibly work quite as well as the annual row we have in England, 
and the attempt to change the Government once a year.” Pos- 
sibly, if some of the other institutions of Norway could be imported 
at the same time, this change might be managed. But even the 
progressive party is not yet educated up to that level. 

Of course Lady Di liked carriole travelling, which she aptly 
compares to riding in an arm-chair through the country. She liked, 
and learat to excel in, salmon-fishing. In the winter she skated 
and went out sledging, admired the speetacle of the snow plough, 
and dined and danced with the society of Christiania, Ler trip 
through the country did not take her anywhere off the most 
beaten track. Everybody who has travelled at all in Norway has 
been up the Gudbrandsdal and down the Romsdal, along the 
coast from Molde to Bergen, and across the Signe Fjord and 
over the Fille Fjeld from Bergen to Christiania. Even on these 
well known roads the accommodation is not always good, and the 
least departure from them entails an absolute reliance on the 
traveller's own provisions. Now. and then one comes on a good 
inn, and finds something more than that stuff which is supposed 
to be oat cake, but is really made of brown paper, and milk which 
is admitted to be sour, but does not gain in flavour by the honesty 
of its description. We remember a rash attempt at a walking 
tour into which we were beguiled by the faithless Murray. For 
days we had nothing to eat but the trout which we caught. At 
one inn we hal a difficulty in getting a room because a bishop was 
expected, and the Jandlord being the clerk of the parish kept his 
best bedroom locked up for some days in advance so that it might 
be fit for the episcopal slumbers. It may be our recollection of that 
night which has given a ecrtain tinge of bitterness to all our criti- 
cism of Bishops. After some days of this scanty food and miserable 
lodging, we arrived unexpectedly at a place where there was a fat 
jovial landlord, who eat meat himself and was the cause of meat 
being caten by others. We found this worthy man at table, 
and we think we left him there. With such experience of previous 
famine we could have weleomed an ogre. ‘This journey taught us, 
what Lady Di learnt more quickly and more pleasantly, never to 
travel in Norway without provisions. But when we arrived at a 
place answering more or less correctly to Lady Di’s description of 
* Aak,” we were not as fortunate as she was. The courier we 
had with us was far more gloomy than hers, and, meeting us at 
the door of the inn, he began to utter a string of complaints. 
*‘ Nothing to be had here, Sir ; no meat, no eggs, no beer, no milk.” 
** Well, it’s a lovely spot. What a splendid view!” “ Yes, Sir, 
but the landlord he say no meat, no eggs, no beer, no milk. I 
not like to tell you so, because it look as if I told you on purpose ; 


but the landlord he say, and it’s all true what he say.” Perhaps | 


the place has changed since then. Lady Di considers it the pearl 
of Norway, and dwells on it with equal raptures from a material 
and from an ideal point of view. Certainly her cestacies seem to 


be contagious. ‘They have beguiled stern reviewers into unques- | 


tioning acceptance of the fidelity of her description, and the 
critic in the Zimes is so completely overpowered that he attributes 
one of Moore’s most familiar songs to Shenstone. We think 
betier pieces of writing may be found in Lady Di’s book, and 
that, however sineere her admiration, to quote it would not be 


doing her justice. 


OUT OF THE MESILES.* 
Tuts book can scareely be called a novel, but it is a very 


lively though perhaps not a very impartial sketch of the | 








* Out of the Meses. A Story, 3 vols, Loudon: Tinsley. 


| character of English administration in India, by some clever 
|man who, while he despises the military administration much, 
despises the civil administration more. The story is of the 
| Very slightest and most confused kind,—the importance attach- 
ing to its principal incident being scarcely intelligible, thoroughly 
unnatural and provoking, and yet beaten out like goldbeater’s 
skin over three volumes destitute of any secondary plot, or in- 
deed of any narrative interest other than that which belongs 
to the anticipation of the mutinies of 1857. Nothing can be 
more silly aud vexatfous than the conduct of the romantic hero 
of the tale, Captain Ashleigh, in the presence of an imaginary difli- 
culty which had ceased to be a difficulty at all at the time when 
he allows himself to be beaten by it. Indeed this one attempt of 
the author at drawing an ideal character is a complete failure, if 
at least it be a failure to make an ideal character wholly unreal. 
Captain Ashleigh is unreal from beginning to end, nor is there 
anything to choose between the hero and the plot, which is also 
unreal, as well as wiredrawn and vexatious. 

But when once we put the romantic elements out of view, and 
look at the lively and cynical sketch of Anglo-Indian society in 
India, the book cannot be deuied to have great ability and 
vivacity. No doubt the reader feels in every page, ** If Anglo- 
Indians are for the most part like these people, how could our 
empire have lasted, we do not say for near two hundred years, but 
for even a decade?” And, as a matter of fact, whatever be the 
shortcomings of Indian civil servants and Indian officers, no one 
who knows either service will hold Mr, Liversege and Mr. Palmer 
Brown fair specimens of the oue service, or Colonel Boshington, or 
even Major Pulfington Belper fair specimens of the other. That 
all these sketches are lifelike and perhaps not even caricatures in 
themselves we do not at all dispute, though if this be so, it can 
searcely have been justifiable to portray any living persons in 
pages of this kind, where they may perhaps be recognized, and 
where, if recognized, they cannot but become ridiculous or odious 
to the reader without their having any power of reply or self-defence. 
But whether this be so or not, we are very sure that Anglo-Indian 
society must have far better elements mingled with puppets 
such as these, or our empire could never exhibit the tenacity and 
vitality which even our present author admits and wonders at. 
That, for instance, the characters ascribed in these pages to Lord 
Dalhousie and Lord Canning are palpably and grossly unfair, 
—by defect rather than by excess,—seems certain. But we do 
not doubt that the sketches of the fast young civil servants and 
the pert young officers, of the fat diplomatic secretary who is 
made up of shams, of the Sudder judge promoted to the residency 
of Nawaubgunge who is ruled by his wife as completely as was 
Bishop Proudie by the late Mrs. Proudie, of Major Pulfington 
Belper, and of Charlie Simpkin, are all lively and true enough to 
some originals. Still, when Auglo-Indian society is pictured as 
made up entirely of imbecility or dishonesty tempered only by 
ability and self-restraint in the person of one uureal and romantic 
shadow, one cannot but see that the picture is not only false, but 
must even be recognized by the anonymous and lively author as on 
the whole an unfair one. ‘That there are Mr. Palmer Browns in the 
service, and that they are too often promoted and petted in direct 
proportion to their hollowness and unscrupulousness, we do not 
doubt, for is it not so in England also? But that without a very 
large proportion of better materials to mingle with them, the Mr. 
Palmer Lrowns of society would soon be cast out and trodden 
under the foot of men, in India no less than in England, seems to 


us certain too. 

With these somewhat obvious qualifications, we may say freely 
that the volumes before us, if somewhat spun out, are exceedingly 
lively and pictorial. ‘The raillery of the ball-room, the chaff of the 





club, the banter of the officers’ mess are adinirably rendered, and 
the physical conditions of Indian life are reproduced with singular 
vividness aud feree. Moreover, the heroine herself is a very lively 
Lit of painting. She is made really fascinating, in spite of her 
instability and coquetry, and the reader is not expected to take her 
fascinating qualities on the personal assurance of theauthor, Miss 
Sophy Brabazon is not, indeed, a very careful or thorough study, 
| but she is thoroughly living and taking so far as she is painted at 
all, —barring, perhaps, her very impossible and unnatural imbecility 
| on the day of the mutiny at the crisis of the plot. Mrs. Liversege, 

the civilian Mrs. Proudie, isnot so good. ‘There is no motive for her 

excessive malignity; and for so blind and poor a creature there is 

too much obstinacy and too little cowardice in the closing scene. 
| Perhaps the best sketch in the book is the sketch of the grotesque 
old Major, at once kindly and selfish, at once stupid and clever, 
helpless aud rash, awkward, blundcring, self-asserting, undignified, 
‘The only fault is in making him so utterly craven when Mrs. 
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Liversege, the Resident’s wife, so shamefully and unblushingly 
insults him. If we understand the Major at all, he was not the 
man to lay aside his commanding officer’s pride in the presence of 
a scold, however powerful. We give a portion of the scene de- 
scribing the ball at which the mutiny was to take place as a 
specimen of the author’s graphic power. ‘The lighter conversa- 
tions, which are in fact his best work, are few of them intelligible 
out of their context :— 


“ Mr. Liversege, on the other hand, viewed the state of affairs with 

other eyes besides those of the Captain. He had seen a marked change 
in the natives for some considerable time. A friend had written to him 
long ago from Delhi, that ever since a certain decision about the succes- 
sion there had been settled by Government the natives talked openly of 
the Palace plots. And similar rumours came from the neighbourhood 
of the King of Oude. The Resident had never liked Fuzl Ali, and had 
no confidence in him whatever; whereas, on the other hand, he had such 
an opinion of Captain Ashleigh’s judgment that he thought he would 
never hazard a conclusion without just grounds, Tho ball must be pui 
off. It was untimely. It was unsafe. Never in his married life was 
Mr. Liversege more nearly becoming a free agent thannow. But again 
the famous system of ‘double government,’ of checks and counter- 
checks, told on him; as fatally perhaps as it did upon poor Lord Can- 
ning in the face of the mutinous 19th, And when Mrs. Liversege 
found that the inspiration of her husband proceeded chiefly from Captain 
Ashleigh, she dexterously gave her husband a very exaggerated version 
of the conversation that had taken place between the Captain and herself, 
at least of such portions of it as she thought would set her husband 
against the Captain; and it must be owned that when ho heard that he 
was represented as a shallow schemer who had climbed to a high post 
on the political ladder merely to make his incapacity more conspicuous 
and his downfall more summary, the worthy Resident of Nawaubgunge 
was very much incensed indeed, and I do not think that in this he was 
unreasonable. And so to-night the seared ladies put on their ball-dresses 
and the officers their full uniforms, and the English homes of Delhi are 
smoking, and the great magazine is a blackened ruin, and Willoughby, 
its brave defender, is no more; and frightened ladies are scouring the 
open country ; and the officers of the expiring East India Company are 
lying down side by side with their assassins, or hastening in harness to 
their last parade amid the well-known signals of burning houses and 
dropping musket-shots ; and Canning and Prettijohn are assuring the 
timorous that their fears are exaggerated; and John Lawrence and 
Montgomery are preparing to paralyze half the Bengal Army by a rapid 
stroke, and Henry Lawrence is fortifying his Residency and getting in 
his grain, and the empire of Clive has broken out into flames; and the 
fiddles of Nawaubgungo are playing merrily, and the Nawaub’s ball- 
room is brilliantly lighted and profusely spread with flowers; and the 
Nawaub in gold embroidery and velvet is paying a Persian compliment 
to Liversege Sahib, the Preserver of Order and Content and Happiness ; 
and Fuzl Ali is drilling a body of ruffians to rush in at twelve o'clock 
with their swords and targes. The wily Fuzl Ali has been scheming 
for many months, and now it appears his schemes are ripe.” 
There is still one defect to notice, a Thackerayish mannerism, 
which fills up scores of pages with reduplicated illustrations taken 
from the imaginary feelings of imaginary representatives of differ- 
ent ranks of society concerning some breach of the artificial con- 
ventions which constitute their favourite snobbery. ‘This sort of 
thing, for instance, is very tiresome, and excessively common 
in our modern novel :— 

“From the tendency of these remarks, and from what you know before- 

hand of her character and viows, it will be judged that Mrs. Liversege was 
not at all well pleased to hear that Captain Ashleigh was engaged to be 
married to Miss Sophy Brabazon. It would be more correct to say that 
she was half frantic. Imagine the feelings of the Countess of Zany, 
when sho hears that her daughter is engaged to the Honourable Tom 
Noddy, instead of Lord Hoddy Doddy, his eldest brother! Fancy Mrs. 
Mac Daft, the widow of tho Glasgow millionnaire, when her daughter 
consents to marry a painter in preference to the Honourable Captain 
Ninny-Hammer, a sprig of Seotch nobility! Think of the wife 
of the Bishop of Bedlam, when her fond child has accepted the Rev. 
Lazarus Nizy, and jilted the portly Prebendary Dives Dunderhead! 
Think of plain, pious Mrs. Looby, when her Hepsibah has eloped with 
that foreign nobleman, the Conte Badeau, instead of becoming the help- 
mate of the Rev. Rantipole, of the United Independent Jobbernowls! I 
say, think of the several agonized, angry, indignant states of feeling of 
those excited, warm-hearted, sage, loving mothers, and by adding them 
all together, I do not think you would have a sufficient conception of the 
feelings of Indian ladies of the stamp of Mrs. Liversege, when they find 
out that their young ladies have preferred rouge to noir, arms to the 
toga, the subaltern’s shell jacket to the civilian’s coat.” 
Lord Hoddy Doddy and Mrs. Mae Daft, and Mrs. Looby and 
Prebendary Dives Dundershead, and the Rev. Lazarus Nizy, 
are specimens of exercises of satirical invention in the naming 
art of a kind which seemed to us exceedingly feeble, even in 
the case of the great satirist who first introduced this sort of 
“‘ padding” into his stories. But in imitations, they are insup- 
portably wearisome and vexatious, and carry an air of pert 
satisfaction with them which enhances their irritating character. 
The author of these livelysketches of character and scenery can do 
far better than he has done here. But we willingly admit that his 
book is full of talent, and that, with very little skipping,—no skip- 
ping except where our author has obviously resorted to a borrowed 
style of padding for his story.—we have read it through, with 
iuterest, amusement, and not without instruction. 


—— 


UP THE IRAWADDI TO WESTERN CHINA.* 
NorwitisTaANpinG the ascendancy of European arms and diplo- 
macy in the East, the intercourse of the Western nations with 
China is still practically confined to the provinces on the shores of 

| the Pacific, and for some time to come Europeans are not likely to 
| find easy access to the vast interior and remoter inland provinces 
| of the Celestial Empire. From the land side the Chinese Empire 
may, no doubt, be reached through the dominions of the Czar ; but 
the severe climate of the regions traversed by this the only exist- 
| ing overland route renders it, with the present means of locomotion, 
|of comparatively trifling value for purposes of traffic. From 
Kiakhta, the principal Russian town on the Chinese frontier, dis- 
j tant about 1,000 miles from Pekin, goods are conveyed to St. 
Petersburg uot only by land, but also by water. Unfortunately, 
however, two or three of the short Siberian summers must elapse 
before merchandize carried by boat can reach its destination. The 
Russians are just now devoting themselves with energy to the 
construction of railways in their vast territories, and when it is 
remembered that the northern portion of the European and Asiatic 
continent forms one vast plain across which they might carry a rail- 
road to the borders of China without having to tunnel or surmounta 
single hill 2,000 feet high, it is quite within the limits of possibility 
that at some not very remote period in the future we may have an 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad in the Old World as well as in the 
New; that ‘*newseason’s teas” will be sold by Loudon grocers 
within three weeks of being gathered, and that European travellers 
will be able to make the journey from Ostend to Pekin or Shanghai 
in twelve or fourteen days. It is remarkable that there is much 
greater difliculty in entering China by land in the present day 
than there was in the Middle Ages. Four or five centuries ago the 
merchants of Venice carried on a regular trade with that distant 
Empire by a caravan route, commencing at Trebisonde on the 
Black Sea, and passing through Armenia, Persia, Independent 
Tartary, and the States fringing the great desert of Cobi. In his 
Cathay and the Way Thither that eminent geographer Colonel 
Yule has translated from the Italian a merchant’s handbook or 
guide, in which the successive stages of this prodigious overland 
journey are described in a manner that would do credit to a 
modern Murray. Long after Europeans had been excluded from 
this route to China, a trade was still carried on between Delhi and 
Pekin by Mussulman caravans that left Hindostan by a route 
crossing the Hindoo Koosh Mountains. It may possibly be reserved 
for Russia, by an advance of her Asiatic frontiers to the south, 
hereafter to dispel the ignorance that has so long prevailed respect- 
ing the peoples and states of the great central tableland of Asia. 
But there is no immediate prospect of Europeans being able to 
retraverse with safety the old route used by Venetian merchants 
in the fifteenth century, and penetrate unharmed through the 
territories of the Calmuck Tartars to Sucheu and Western China. 
There exists, however, another possible line of approach, the 
opening of which could not fail to confer great benefit on Chinese 
commerce with the West, and particularly the growing trade with 
Hlindostan. ‘lhe province of Yunnan, forming the south-western 
extremity of China, projects like a wedge into Upper or Independent 
Burmah, in the northern portion of Further India. From the Bay 
of Bengal the Chiuese frontier is here separated only by Burmah 
and the British dependency of Arracan, a strip of territory no 
more than 400 miles across; and the distance of the same frontier 
from Calcutta, in a straight line, is barely 700 miles. For com- 
mercial purposes, however, the two spots are actually ten times 
this distance from each other. Goods going from Calcutta to this 
part of China must first make the voyage vid Singapore to Shang- 
hai, a distance of about 5,000 miles, and then be carried westward 
again up the Yang-tse-Kiang, a‘ journey of 2,000 miles, thus 
having to be conveyed over a distance of 7,000 miles in order to 
reach a point only 7V0 miles away from the port from which they 
started. Even when they have reached Canton, after a journey of 
4,000 miles, goods are nearly twice as far from this part of China 
as they were before they left Calcutta; at Shanghai, after going 
5,000 miles by sea, they are three times more remote from their 
destination than before starting. Facts like these have naturally 
attracted attention among Europeans connected with the East, and 
already numerous explorers, official and private, have been engaged 
in Further India upon the problem of determining in what direc- 
tion the future short cut to Western China is to lie. The French 
in Cochin China, fully alive to the importance of the question, are 
anxious to establish a route with an outlet upon their own coast on 
the eastern side of the peninsula. Whatever may be the result of 
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cir labours, there is no question that no route which terminates 
in their dependencies on the eastern coast of Further India could 
for 2 moment compete, so far, at least, as the commerce of India 
and Great Britain is concerned, with one whose outlet should be 
on the Bay of Bengal. For an outlet on the western coast would 
not only present the advantage of terminating in British territory, 
but would also spare the Indian trade the long sea voyage round 
the peninsula of Malacca. Several schemes have been laid before 
our Indian Government, but beyond sending out exploring and | 
surveying parties and writing reports, it has yet done nothing. 
The exploration of the river Salween, which empties itself into the | 
Gulf of Martaban, on the western coast, and whose upper course, | 
like that of the Cambodia, is in Chinese territory, resulted in showing 
that this fine river was unnavigable. It is one among the numerous 
merits of Lord Cranborne that during his too brief tenure of the | 
India Office, he not only discerned the importance of abridging 
the journey to China by several thousand miles, by opening a 
route through Further India, but infused new life into the prose- 
cution of the scheme. A railway had been suggested which should 
start from the British port of Rangoon and run through parts of 
Siam and Independent Burmah to Kiang Hung, on the borders of 
Yunnan, whence at some future period it might possibly be carried 
through Tongking, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung to the city of Canton 
i tself. In the summer of 1867, 245 miles of the proposed route were 
surveyed, all in British territory. ‘Though by far the greater por- 
tion of the line thus fur was declared quite easy of construction, the 
India Office, which had in the meantime passed into the hands of 
Lord Cranborne’s successor, permitted the survey to stop here, and 
in deference to the objections advanced by the authorities in Cal- 
eutta, both this and other railway schemes have been abandoned. 
Even if those are wrong wlio make light of the physical obstacles 
and political embarrassments by appealing to which the Calcutta 
officials have prevailed upon Sir Stafford Northcote to acquiesce in 
the abandonment of the proposed railway schemes, still, as it has 
never been shown that a railroad is at all indispensable to the 
attainment of the object in view, it does not follow that the attempt 
to open a way for Chinese trade through Further India should be 
altogether resigned as hopeless. ‘That other means of communica- 
tion might be established without any very great difficulty, it is, 
in fact, the purpose of the author of the volume before us to show. 
Having resided in Burmah since 1858, and acted for a portion of 
the time as the Resident British Political Agent in the Independent 
Kingdom, and having further enjoyed the friendship and con- 
fidence of the King of that country, Dr. Williams, who has per- 
sonally explored the route he proposes up to within a few miles of 
the borders of China, has had unusual opportunities for preparing 
himself to speak with some authority on the subject, and the 
varied information which he presents in respect to the political con- 
dition of the several countries between the Bay of Bengal and Cen- 











tral China, the physical geography of the districts through which 
the proposed or possible routes would lie, and the commercial condi- 
tion both of the Chinese and Burman border provinces, cannot fail 
to prove of great value in the future prosecution of the scheme. 
While stationed at Burmah in 1860-61, Dr. Williams learnt that a 
trade had for generations been carried on between that country 
and China by a route starting from the Upper Barman town of 
Bamo, a place on the left bank of the Irawaddi and not more 
than forty miles distant from the Chinese frontier. ‘The problem 
at once suggested itself to our author to determine whether a trade 
route to China might not be opened for Western commerce in this 
direction. He accordingly resigned his office as Army surgeon, and 
proceeded to investigate whether the Irawaddi were navigable for 
steamers as far as Bamo, and what probability there was of the 
caravan trade between that town and Yunnan—which had then 
for some time, principally owing to political disturbances in China, 
been interrupted—being resumed. On the 22nd of January, 
1863, after repeated delays, he started, with the permission of the 
King of Burmah, from Mandalay in a boat provided by His Majesty, 
and after a leisurely voyage, in which our explorer was engaged in 
sounding and noting the principal peculiarities of the Irawaddi, he 
at length, on the 16th of the following month, arrived at Bamo. 





The result of this voyage was to enable Dr. Williams to declare | 
the Irawaddi navigable for steamers as far up as Bamo. ‘The two | 
defiles of the river between Mandalay and Bamo, where alone it | 
was feared that any difficulty might be met with, Dr. Williams, 
after careful investigation, found to present no impediment to steam | 
navigation. The navigability of the Irawaddi, asserted by our 
traveller in 1863, has been completely verified by the arrival in 
February of the present year (1868) of the first steam-vessel in 
Bao from Rangoon. At Bamo, where he occupied a house pro- | 
vided by the King, Dr. Williams found himself but forty miles , 


from China. The route which the caravans had been accustomed 
to use crossed a range of hills inhabited by a turbulent tribe of 
Singphoos called Kakhyeens. ‘The latter, he found, had taken 
advantage of the recently unsettled state of Yunnan and Burmah 
to rob and plunder travellers, and the old caravan trade had thus 
been interrupted. ‘This, however, could not fail to be resumed as 
soon as the Chinese or Burmese Government could be brought to 
reassert its authority. Indeed, Dr. Williams saw suflicient of 
the Kakhyeens in Bamo to learn that their chiefs would in return 
for the payment of a small toll be ready to guarantee the safety of 
all caravans passing throuyh their districts. Of Yunnan, the border 
province of China, Dr. Williams, among other things, says :— 

“The mouths of the rivers Irawadli and Yang-tse-Kiang are about 
4,000 miles apart; but the highest navigable point of the Irawaddi and 
the most souti-westerly bend of the Yang-tse approach each other 
to within 500 miles. Between these two points lies the Chinese pro- 
vince of Yunnan, rich in metals, silk, tea, and other products, and sup- 
porting about ten millions of inhabitants. Directly in the line between 
the two nearing points of the great rivers lies a trade route that has 
been used from time immemorial. From Bimo to Taliand Yunnan city, 
caravans of porters, ponies, mules, and donkeys have been accustomed 
to travel for ages, carrying Burman serpentine and cotton to China, 
and bringing back Chinese gold, silk, copper, arsenic, mercury, 
and tea to Barmah. Unfortunately, however, the province of 
Yunnan has been for eight years disturbed by a Mussulman rebellion, 
which has resulted in the establishment of a Mussulman kingdom, now 
eight years old. These disorders lod to the cessation of the old com- 
mercial intercourse ; for this was always carried on by Chinese traders, 
not Burmans.”’ 

These Chinese Mohammedans, who are also known as the Pan- 
sees, are in the opinion of our author not likely to be disturbed by 
the Imperial Government for a long time to come. As the Pansee 
Government of Yunnan have already recommenced the caravan 
trade with Burmah by a route to Theinnee, there is reason to sup- 
pose they would, if invited, assist in reopening the old and more 
important route to Bamo. Early in the present year, at the instance 
of Colonel Fytche, the Chief Commissioner in Burmah, who based 
his representations on the information collected by our author, a 
party was despatched to explore the route advocated by Dr. 
Williams ; but, besides confirming his assertion that the Irawaddi 
was navigable up to Bamo, the expedition for want of proper 
management, does not appear to have been very successful in its 
mission. 

Whatever the difficulties hitherto met with, there is nothing 
which, when the problem is seriously taken up, ought to 
present more than a temporary obstacle to the opening of 
the trade route advocated by our author up the Irawaddi to 
Western China. In laying down Dr. William’s volume, we 
may add that, quite apart from its bearings on the important 
qnestion to which we have confined our remarks, it contains many 
new and interesting details which we have not space to notice, 
respecting not only the physical characteristics of the country, but 
also concerning the manners and customs, the occupations, religion, 
and amusements of the people of Upper Burmah. 





MILDRED.* 


AmonG the thousands of novels everywhere cropping up around 
us, and mostly read to be forgotten, and deservedly forgotten, 
there every now and then appears one destined to leave its mark 
upon the reader, to appeal either to his imagination, taste, or judg- 
ment in a way calculated to give clearness and definiteness to 
thoughts which before perhaps were at best in a nebulous state— 
a book where the subtle analysis of character or passion makes the 
story itself a stuly. ‘To this class Miss Craik’s work undoubtedly 
belongs. It is not without its defects, grave ones, we think ; 
but yet she has given us a book which no one who begins will lay 
down unfinished, and sketched in it a woman such as it has 
not been given to many modern novelists to delineate. Mildred 
‘Treherne, whose mother had died when she was four years old, 
spends her first nineteen years in the quiet routine and calin 
monotony of a country house. ‘ How orderly, and trim, and full 
of English respectability an] of ‘drowsy felicities’ of all kinds 
the whole place was!” anl yet it did anything rather 
than calm the eager, impulsive nature of the girl, whose 
father, a selfish, hypochondriacal, but not unkindly man, had 
comprehen! the mental fibre which 
the girl got wholly from her mother, and was_ irritated 
by the impetuosity he did not understand, till Mildred 
felt her whole being repressed in the constant effort to attain an 
In describing her 


no power even to 


unnatural composure and quictness before him. 
Miss Craik recalls to us Wordsworth’'s lines,— 


* Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik. Londou: Hurst and Blackett 186s, 
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Thou art so ex4 ni sitely wild, 
I think of thee with many fears, 
For what may be thy lot in fut ure yea 
“T thought of t in might bo thy 
Lord of thy it ality, 
And Grief, uneasy lover! never rest 
But when she sate within the touch of thee.” 















\ 








Yer father, with his gentle:nanly instinets, feeble health, and slow 
perceptiveness, is extremely well drawn, When Mildred is just 
toms of ill-health cause him sudde nly to 





aincinta, some fresh sym} 
resolve to pass the winter in Italy, t 
tion is taken the vehement eagerness with which s 
on his sensitive nerves, and half disposes him to reconsider 
his decision, and Mildred turns from all “ the quict regu- 
larity and well ordered propriety of their ene home 
with eager hope to the great unknown world which lay 
beyond. While remaining for a day or two at Amiens, she slips 
on a piece of orange-peel, sprains her ancle, and is assistel home 
ger, Philip Romney, a high-bred, wild 
who belongs to a 





ough even when his resolu 





she assents jars 


by her father, and a stran 
Bohemian, the younger brother of a baronet, 
class of men in whow all the worst faults of the aristocracy and 
Philip himself, endowed by nature 





squirearchy seem to mect. 
with all the qualities which ordinarily raise men above their 
fellows, gets deeply into debt at Oxford, and his father, who had 
brought him up to no profession, ‘ * paid his debts, and altered his 
will when he had done it, then died.” And Philip at two-and-twenty 
finds himself thrown on the wor! id wi ith five thousand pounds. Ie 
chose not to work. We think Miss Craik means we should see he 
deliberately chose this. His character is no merely imaginary one, 
and she means to tell the truth about it, and not ‘‘ round trath with 
falsehood to disguise its apparent angularity. For eleven years 
he had lived he best knew how, when in the, to him, familiar 
streets of this French town he helps the English strangers 
in their perplexity. And when that same night he smokes his 
cigar on the ramparts, he knows, by no means indistinctly, that 
Mildred is an heiress, and pleasant to look upon, a rich prize, 
and he a needy adventurer. ‘he plot is simple enough and easy 
to guess, the tale throughout sea 
half-a-dozen people; it has no sta 
hard to unravel ; and is it possible out of elements such as these to 
construct a story worth reading? Well—Miss Craik has done it. 
To Mildred the very wild Bohemianish of Philip’s life had an 
inexpressible charm. [fe had lived among people whose lives were 
different from anything she had known, among scenes which 
satisfied her utmost longing for all that was beautiful or strange. 
** A better thing befell him than he deserved. Te fell honestly in 
love with this Mildred Treberne, and loved her with the whole 
intense passion of his nature ;” and she knew what she was doing 

lL she acknowledzed he was life of her life. 


reely concerned with more than 
rtling situation, no mysteries 








when with her whole sou 
The man had been no hypocrite before her; she knew his life had 
made his speech wild and bitter, that those eleven years had at 
best been recklessly squandered, but,— 

of prudence or a with her,—of what 
for herse/f; she clung to him ut terly regard- 
for it. Nor was it, I think, 
—she being the girl she was,— 
r such a man 


“Tt was no question 
would or would not be best 
less of the price th: it she f 
to be wondered at that she 








passionate, high-natured, full of life and fire, and ho bei: 
L 





as she had found him. for he had awakened her soul within her; he 
had changed her from a half developed girl into a deep-hearted woman. 
When he came to her she had known little, and she drank in know- 
ledge, and, with knowledge, new life from his lips. Full of faults as he 
was, he could teach her, and he did teach her, noble things. He opened 
tho world of Art to her, and quickened her vague yearning towards it 
into an intelligent and eager love: he talked to her of past ages; he 
told her the great old classic stories, and kindled that grand Greek 
mythology for her with a beauty and meaning of which she had never 
dreamed. For, whatever he wanted, Philip Romney wanted neither 
heart nor head. There was even in him, though he laughed at it, and 
would often deny it, an inner current of enthusiasm that leapt up to the 
surface more than now and then,—and restored to him, perhaps, in the 
moments when he yielded to it, much of the noble nature that had re 
his once, before his vices and his wild life had marred and ruined ij 
Perhaps, indeed, that better nature camo back to him when he talke ‘ 
to Mildred oftener than it had returned to him before through many a 
past year.” 

The love of women like Mildred has something ominiscient in it ; 
*, deeper insight which discerned the 








it was no glamour, but a tr 
dormant, more than half b tried nobility in the man’s nature. He 
had made her life eae higher, nobler, her love for him had 
** made her braver, stronger, deeper-hearted than she was before 
she knew him;” and she never forgot this in the long weary years 
which followed. Possibly she endowed him with more virtues 
than he could lay claim to, for 
“ Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find litile to perceive.” 


But her intense faith in him was saving his very soul, and he 





knew it. We thought we were surfeited with fiction. Miss Craik 
must forgive us if for a moment we have forgotten that Mildred ig 
merely the creation of her brain. We think this paszage throws a 
flash of light on her heroine’s character :— 


“¢Would you come up to me before all the world, Mildred, and take 
my hand, and hold to me?’—‘ Yes, you know I would: before all the 
world, and before God in heaven!’—‘ And God, perhaps, would smite 
us apart.’—‘ Not because we were true to one another.’—* Mildred, does 
it never strike you that you are perilling your own soul by clinging to 
me?’—‘Never, Philip!’—‘ You are a bold woman to say that! You 
may be saving my soul by your love, you know, but don’t pious people 
tell you that in the matter of salvation it is your first duty to take care 
of yourself ? It is St. Paul, is it not, who warns you against being un- 
equally yoked with unbelievers? Sach yoking might save the un- 















believers somneteantay-<tia St. Paul didn’t care muec about that, I 
suppose. Ife only cared for saving the saints. opt you really remom- 





bered anything about St. Paul you wouldn’t say that, Phi p.—' Why ? 

Is it not trus of him ?’—* No, it is utterly untrue - him.’—* Your eyes 
are beginning to flash, Mildred. I don't want to bo unjust to St. Paul, 
or to any man.’--' Do you remember what he said once ?’-—She looked 
into his face, the whole enthusiasm and passion of her nature suddenly 
flashing like a great light into her eyes. ‘He said, “I could wish 
my self accursed for my brethren’s sake!” Je could say that,’ she said 
half aloud, ‘and J ean only say I could wish myself accursed for you!’ 
—Iifoe took her in his arms without a word, He was not worthy of her 
—he was never worthy of her from first to last; but yet, re ‘kless and 
wild and lawless as he was, there was something noble left in him, and 
he understood Mildred Treherne, now aud hereafter, as many a better 
mau never did.” 

The scenes between Philip and Mildred’s father are clever and 
amusing, though Philip's coolness is carried beyond true art. 
it is too distinctly impudence, and we think even a feeble- 
iatured man would have recognized and resented it assuch. In 
the story, however, the hypochondriacal invalid is no match for his 
danghter’s lover, and with irritable haste he hurries her home to 
England and to her uncle’s house in London. ‘There she lives in 
an atmosphere where Romney's name cannot be breathed without 
le has ascer- 









provoking a sneer, and in less than a fortnight her une 
tained and informs her in no gentle words that this Philip of hers 
is a notorious gambler, without any character, who has lived by 
gaming through all these eleven years, of when history she really 
knows so little. Philip comes at her request to answer the 
charge, and admits it in a most clever scene, wherein the 
souls of the four,—uncle, father, Romney, and Mildred, lie as 
under a white light quivering to view. [ut we think it is a grave 
error that the authoress has made all Philip’s opponents weak 
or tyrannical men. It did not need that men should be ignoble, 
or shallow-hearted, or mercenary that they should see nothing 
but headstrong folly in the determination of a girl to marry a 
man of blackened character, whose one means of livelihood was 
There would have been infinitely more strength and, 


gambling. 
had some of those 


we think, truthfulness to nature in the story, 
who bound her will with such irresistible bands been men whose 
counsel Mildred, even while she disregarded, had not necessarily 
despised. It is only partially true that had | Romney been rich 
and not poor his antecedents would not have been remembered 
against him. Iis life was against him, had he been a Croesus. It 
may be bitter injustice that, as a modere teacher has well put it, 
‘*a man may be under a life-long spell because at some period 
of his life he has killed a conventional albatross,” but it was 
no conventional albatross Vhilip Romney had killed. It is 
difficult to define the morality or immorality of gambling, 
but this one thing is certain,—the man who lives by it grows 
hard, sees men ruined by his skill or luck, and has to triumph, 
to live by their ruin. Mildred is made to see what this life can do 
for a man when he is driven back upon it. Ie said to her once 
that if ever he were driven out an outeast, “ By God, Mildred, I'll 
take part with Lucifer and his crew!” ‘* And [ would try to reach 
you even there,” she said, with a light in her face; ‘I would go 
to the gates of hell, and beyond the gates, and fetch you back 
again.” He kept his word, and she a hers. Miss Craik’s art 
is of no low order, that throughout her book we never weary of 
Philip, never fail to comprehend how he won all the love he chose 
from man, woman, child, or dog. He n ver turns out a hero; 
Mildted had to choose something higher than happiness when she 
threw in her lot with his. * The wounds heal ill that men do give 

themselves,” and Philip's never healed ; a little interval of peace,— 
it is not fair to tell the story,—brief, possibilities of a nobler 
life clutched at, and then darkness again, with one thread of light 
breaking through which makes the last chapter almost perfect in 
its sad beauty. ‘There are women like Mildred ‘Treherne, and men 

ere now have thanked God for pean ctetaaoege whose pure, passion- 
ate love has burned with an intensity to the point where heat 
becomes light, and is as much omniscient to the penetrating all 
the clouds that may enwrap another human soul, and obscure the 
image of God within it, as it is omnipoteut to raise that soul 
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into a clearer atmosphere. It is difficult to resist giving the 


closing scenes in this book, but we refrain. 


CURRENT LI TE RAT URE. 


——@—— 

The Three Tleavenly Witnesses. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. 
(Deighton and Bell; Bell and Daldy.)—This is an elaborate plea for the 
authenticity of the famous text 1 John y. 7. It displays consider- 
able theological learning, but very little capacity for dealing with evi- 
dence, and very little critical faculty. We think it quite possible that 
Mr. Forster may see a merit in this last defect. Criticism he seems to 
abhor. He expresses great wrath with Dr. Wordsworth for presuming 
to exercise it, and though he can hardly accuse that most orthodox 
divine of latitudinarianism, he levels that reproach against another 
scholar to whom it is scarcely more applicable, Constantine Tischendorif. 
to meddle with the fertus receptus. 





It is a great offence, it seems, 





Mr. Forster apparently thinks that tho Elzevir editors were 
inspired. On no other hypothesis is it intelligible that they 
with so small an apparatus at command, should bo able to settle 
the text of the New Testament for ever. The fact is that thoy 


anything like the authority that 
Ve cannot seo 


do not and cannot carry with them 
belongs to more than one among more recent scholars, 
any reason why the text of the Scriptures should not be treated like that 
of any other book. Every editor is bound to uso caution and, so to 
speak, reverence in dealing with the language of his author, whether 
sacred or profane, and his duty isin all cases substantially the same. 
The argument about the disputed passage itself naturally falls into two 
divisions, the argument from supposed quotations, and the argument 
from MS. On the second point Mr. Forster is of necessity 
very brief. seeing 
that there is no evidence of this kind of any 
the text. It seems perfectiy idle to suggest that 
which contained it have perished. Considering that 
such a coincidence is 


authority. 

Iie has indeed nothing or next to nothing to say, 
importance whatever 
in favour of 
all the MSS. 
here are more than a hundred in existence, 
And it seems worso than idlo to depreciate their 


utterly improbable. 
For instance, 


general authority for the sake of preserving a single text. 
Mr. Forster catches eagerly at a suggestion of Michaelis, whom he else- 
where denounces most unsparingly, that none of the existing documents 
are older than the sixth century. And what can he mean by tho * many 
Latin manuscripts of far higher antiquity” than the sixth century ? 
Tho greater part of the volume is occupied with tho argument from 
» cannot enter upon it, and must content ourselves with 
giving one specimen of Mr. Forster's method. He quotes from the 
pseudo-Chrysostom, “ ‘E73 xixdyras 6 Tlarip, xal 6‘ Yrig, nal rd 
Tivtue ro "A 710%, and says “the term yixA%7a4 specifically marks it 
outas quo ation. It is manifestly equivalent to gj; vipa vrai, and 
It amounts, I aflirm unhesitatingly, to a formal quotation 
from verse 7.” (Mr. Forster again quotes the passage at p. 270, bat 
then calls it a tac it quotation.) Now, if this is a quotation of the words 
Every statement of the 


quotations. We 


seriptum est. 


ciciy, Whero are we to stop ? 





é Huron Ol Tp 
etrine of the Trinity must be the same. Mr. 
IIe is especially fierce in his attack upon Porson. 


Forster's tone is through- 
out most acrimonious. 
Well for him that the lion is dead! 

Memoirs of the Earls of Granard. By Admiral the Hon. John 
Forbes. Edited by George Arthur Hastings, Earl of Granard, (Long- 
s )—The Earl of Granard publishes in this volume a MS. which has 
sion of his family for about seventy years. The writer 
who di daguiched 





mat 
been in the pos 
was a brave sailor, not withont some literary tastes, 
himself in the Spanish and French wars of the eighteenth century, 
rising finally to the dignity of Admiral of the Fleet. He died in 1796, 
For many years he was one of the Lords of the Admira!ty, and in that 
capacity distinguished himself by protesting uinst the execution of 
the unfortunate Byng. Heo tells the story of his family from the time 
of their settlement in Ireland ina plain, manly style, which is occasion- 
ally enlivened by a grave humour. The Granards are descended from 
one Sir Arthur Forbes, a cadet of the noble Scotch family of that name, 
on whom James I. bestowed certain Irish estates, and afterwards a Nova 
Scotian baronetey. He scems to have had no little of the perferviduin 
ingenium of his countrymen, for after a life spent in fighting, he was 
killed in a duel at Hamburgh, where he was serving under Gustavus 
Adolphus, being then seventy-three years of age. The most distinguished 
of his descendants was Georgo, third Earl of Granard, father of the 
writer of this memoir. The Earl was a sailor by profession, and saw 
some service, but the most important events of his life were his diplo- 
matic employments. In 1733 he went as Ambassador to the Court of 
Russia. Some of his experiences thero aro suiliciently amusing; as, for 
instance, when we are told that the Russian Court, affronted at an 
expression used by the King of Spain in one of his proclamations, pro- 
posed to avenge itself by throwing the Spanish Resident out of window, 
a purpose which would probably have if the English 
Ambassador had not warned the intended victim of his danger. This 
and gives some curious and valuable 














oye ’ 
been carried out 


book is an interesting one, 
illustrations of history. 

; London, 
what ! 


(Little and Brown, Boston, U.S. 
re presenting 


The S spirit of ’Seventy-Six. 
Sleapeen Low.)—This is a “ prophetic drama,” 


will be somo eight years hence, when “ woman's rights ” shall have been 
successfully asserted. A native of Boston, who has spent ten years in 
China, never reading the newspapers because they aro all false by the 
time they got there, comes home and finds woman in the ascendant, the 
Governor of the State, the Judges, every official, in fact, being of the 
now superior sex. The Tho 
scene in which the hero is proposed to by Miss Wolverine Griffin is 
| particularly good. We should say that it would do very well for private 
theatricals, 





piece is smartly written and amusin; 
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The "SECOND E DITION of Mr. N. ASS. 1U W. 
SENIOR'S JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, antl ESSAYS RELATING to 


IRELAND will be ready in a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


LONDON : LONGMANS AND Co, 


3s 6d, cloth. 


Fourth Edition, in 8vo, price 


‘ eon SOCI AL ard POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of 
WOMEN. By CuHARLES ANTHONY, Jun, 
London: LONGMANS, GRees, and Co,, Paternoster row. 
Immediately, 2 vols, post Svo, Los, 


ALDERSLEIGH: 


A TALE. 
By CHRISTOPUER JAMES REITUMULLER, 


Author of “ Teuton,” &e, 


London: Bet. and DALpY. 
a " BIRLIOTHECA CLASSIC. 
New Volume this day. 
DEMOSTHENES: 
With an ENGLISIT COMMENTARY by the Rev. Ropert Miston, M.A. ead 


suicr Feliow of Trin ty College, 





‘hool, Rochester, nud late 


Master of the King’s *« 
Cambridge. 







VOL. Speeches on the Pmbasrsv—Agatnst Leptines 

—Against 5H id}as—A rotiun—Against Ari-tocrates—As Pimocrates 
wid against Aristo 

London: Wuitraker and Co,, Ave Maria lane; and Grorce Beut, York street, 


Covent Garden, 





GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS, 


New Volume this day. 


MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA SELECTA. 


M.A., and the late W. H :, BA., 


Feap. 8vo, Gs Gd, 


With ENGLISH NOTES by F. A. PALEY, STON! 

Browne Scholar in the University of Cambridge. 

London: WHitrakir and Co,, Ave Maria lane; and GrorGe BELL, 
Covent Garden, 





York street, 








Just published, crown Svo, 6 


INDIAN BALLADS, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY WILLIAM WATERFIELD. 
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NOTICE.—This day is published, No, XV., for OCTOBER, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Conducted by EpMUND YATES. 1s, 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. 


By Major ByNG HALL. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 
The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henry, Special 
Correspondent of the Standard. 1 vol. 8vo. 
A NEW WORK by “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol., uniform 


with “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes,” [Yearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Henny 
Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” » Trevlyu Hold,” &e. 3 vols. 
Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of “CLARISSA.” 
CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samven Ricwarpson. 
Edited by E. S. DALLAS, Author of “ Th » Gi: iy Science.” 3 vols. 


“ Not read ‘Clarissa!’ If you have onee hiaes ighly entered ou * Clarissa,’ and are 
infected by it, you can’t leave it."—MAcAULAY to THACKERAY. 
y y 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The SEABOARD PARISII. By Grorce Macponatp, 


LL.D., Author of * Robert Falconer,” “ Alee Forbes of Howgleu,” &e, 3 vols. 


The TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of 


“Recommended to Mercy,” 3 vols, 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. In 3 vols. 
DIANA GAY; or, the Ilistory of a Young Lady. 


By Percy FITZGEZRALp, Author of “Never Forgotten,” &e, 3 vols. 


A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By 


EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 
“The anthor is worthy of a crit'cism which few critics have the good luck to be 
able to pronounce more than once or twice in a lifetime."—Athenrum, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 1 18 Cubans street, Strand. 





RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING 
PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS, originated with them, has been 
adopted by other firms, but is only thoroughly carried out by themselves, 
The Quarterly Payment for a Cottage Pianoforte by Broadwood, Collard, 


or Erard, is ... on —S— - s . 
The Quarterly Payment for’ one of ¢ ramer "8 28- Guinea Pianettes i is ow 2923 86 
For a 42-Guinea Drawing-room Model Cottage sis on sin = fae 
For a 60-Guinea Elegant Cottage or ¢ Yblique ... al uae oie ax © 8% 
For One of the New Grand Pianofortes, in rosewood... ove eee ao © Ss 

in walnut ... ose «- 1010 0 


” ” 
Only the very best Instruments dealt in. 

Oak Harmonium—1 Stop, cn hire at 35s per quarter for four quarters, 

Mak Harmonium—5 Stops, on hire at 40s per quarter for eight quarters, 

Oak Harmonium—10 Stops, on hire at 40s per quarter for twelve quarters. 

Oak Harmonium, Knee Action—13 Stops, on hire at 60s per quarter for twelve 
quarters, 

Oak Harmonium, Knee Act 
«quarters, 


fon—19 Stops, on hire at 90s per quarter for twelve 


Harmoniums in rosewood or walnut case, 5s per quarter extra, 


r : (207 AND 209 REGENT STREET; 
JONDOD eospnsees . 2 ' 
LONDON, sccisesaseceoncsessnssesee +45 MOoRGATE STREET. 







BRIGHTON ..64 WEST STREET. 
DUBLIN °., «4, 5, AND 15 WESTMORELAND STREET. 
BELFAST.. ..DONEGALL PLACE, 


GT, BART BAR THOL OME W's “HOSP IT AL and COLLEGE.— 
WINTER SESSION, 1868-9.—The Introductory Address will be given by 
Mr. THOMAS SMITH, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist, at 2 p.m. 
Students can reside within the Huspital walls, subject to the College regulations, 
All information respecting both the Hospital and College may be obtained on 
application, either personally or by letter, to the Resident Warden, Mr. MORRANT 
BAKER, and at the Museum or Library. 











See the NONCONFORMIST of THIS DAY, 
September 16, which also contains articles on the 














BE sRESFORD to the RESC UE.— rpuearRe ROY AL, DRU RY LANE.— 





: uv ‘ , ! Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Prussian Move towards Disarmament—Liberal Dis- The Publie is respectfully informed that the DRA- 


This day, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s, 


SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT, M_P., 


ON VARIOUS QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY. 
Edited by Professor ROGERS. 
With Portrait engraved by Jeens, from a Photograph by Lucas and Box, 
“Mr. Bright's speeches will always deserve to be studied, as an apprentic eship to 
popular and parliamentary oratory; they will form miaterials for the history of 
our time, and many brilliant passages, perhaps some entire speeches, will rez ally 
become a part of the living literature of England.”"—Jaily News. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By G. B. Ary, Astro- 


nomer Royal, A Series of Lectures, With Illustrations, Sixth Edition, 18mo, 
4s Gd. [This day. 


LESSONS in E LEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


With Illustrations, By T. H. Huxuey, LL.D.,F.RS, Second Edition, 13mo, 
4s Gd, [This day, 


The ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S CHARGE on 


the IRISH CHURCH will be published next week. 


wy T Ala 
ETCHING and ETCHERS. By P. G. Hawerroyn, 
A Treatise, Critical and Practical. With Original Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, 
Dujardin, Paul Potter, &e. Royal 8yo, half morocco, 31s 6d. 
“Tt is a work of which author, printer, and publisher may ali ke feel proud, It is 
a work. too, of which none but a genuine artist could by possibility have been the 
author,”"—Saturday Levier. 








MACMILLAN and Co., Lo ndon. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made for 
an early and abundant supply of all the principal forthcoming Books as they appear, 
First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards strest, Portman square, London, W., direct 
attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation :— 
Prices per dozen :— 

LIGHT BORDEAUX....... +. 248.| FINE BORDEAUX........ 363, 
An excellent Dinner Win A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet 
In cases of 3 yam Bottles and cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 
CUB ccscccssrecsscossee «++++-e183 to 108s, | SHERRIES ........ seeeees- 248 to 84a, 
A good Vin Ordinaire, up to A sound Dinner Wine, up to 
choice Old Fates Wines of First | Fine Old Amontillado and East India. 
Growths, OUEST cconcevigierncammmgevanies 38s to 120s, 
CHAMPAGNES. .......00..000.+.568 to Sts, L ight Old and Crusted Wines, 
A Light, Dry, Sparkling Wine, | up to very “Old Crusted and Vintage 
up to choice Wines of the First Brands, | Wines. 
HOCKS ..... ..263 to 848. | SAUTERNES.. sevesseees248 to 1208, 
‘A Light’ “Rhine” Wi ine, up to A Light ‘White Bordeaux, up 
choice Growths. to choice Liqueur Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and orders are received at the 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


P URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY and SON, 























and the Courts of Europe, 
LONDON, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—10 Mosley street, 
LIVERPOOL—50 Bold street. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, —Autumnal ¥ ashions for Overcoats, Frock Coats, 
ad 


tT rouse rs. 


H J.and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 








Morning 





“Suits "Enic Ike ~ Bee Ser | Suits i an Highland 

: also Hats, Hosiery, Shirts, &e. 

FOR LADIES.—Autumnal Fashions. Jackets, Paletots, Cloaks, Travelling 
Dresses, Riding Habits, Riding Pants, &e. 

Messrs. NICOLL'S Establishments are divided into Departments as above, In 
each garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to measure aia few 
hours’ notice, 

London: 114, 116, 118, 1209 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 
Mosley street; Liverpool, 50 Bold street. 








| Bee. ATION.—BLACKHEATH.— 

Hareourt House. Brandram road, healthily and 
delightfully situated. Vacancies for a limited number 
of boarder-pupils, upon reasonable terms, The course 
comprises a sound English education for young ladies; 


Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 


union—J, G. Rogers on Ritualism—Correspondence | yp ypye season will C marc enP sATITD > 
cen” are . . MM. SEASU? ’ MALES fe on Sz d: la ' * ‘ SB on oat 
from Dublin—Dr. Temple's Speech on the Lrish Church, i i : i BA By will a —- me b aegeigt a French, German, and Italian; Pianoforte, Singing, 
next, September 26. Grand Combination of Attrac- Drawing, Painting, and Dancing, by res'dent gover- 

i g. Ps 1g, § neing, by g 


be rice Jr » ote » 

&c. Price 5d, or stamped, 6d. —— On Saturday, September 26, Mond 
and during the week, at a Quarter to Eig 

poder Drama, in Three Acts, entitle dd KING O° 


SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Novel of «The | I LF R A C 0 MBE Tl O T 5 ‘<, = 


ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, E.C., and by order 
of all newsagents, 





UNVILLE’'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, Fortunes of Nigel,” written by Andrew Halliday. 
Principal characters by the following powerful com- 
pany :—Meassrs, Phelps, E. Price, H. Sinelair, Addison, Prom: “ne a, 
Hi. M. Barrett, Joseph Irving, J. Rouse, Ww. M'Intyre, | Atlantic. t 
Johnstone, F. Charles, O'Neill, ‘and W. C. | I!fracombe, North Devon. 
Temple; Misses Heath, Edith Stuart, F, Addison, and | 
Mrs. Frank Matthews, See | 
The Ballet and Grouping of 
Crowds by Mr. John Cormack, The w hole produced 
Edward Stirling 
by the Faree of BORROWED PLUMES: 
by — Kate oe aE — ee John | pre-eminence. They are adapted for Manufacturing 
, “—Irew muse, Barrett, and Alfred Nelson. To conelude with | and for Domestic Parposes, and range in prices fro 
Kk VAITAN’S LL WILISKY. he | GRAND BALLET DIVERTISSI and for Domestie Pury md ran in pri from 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the | yy. Joun Cormick. including 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, m How, delicious, the Doge of Venice. Princip: 


BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to | 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to James 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarier casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co.. Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
W.C. 





Musie by W. C, Levey. 





under the direction of Mr. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 5s Sd each, at | peur, Mr. Charles Lauri, 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- | Rallet, 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 


pink | label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


O MO RE BREAKAGE 
if you use BURROW'’S PATENT RACKS, 
made to all sizes, and from 9s upwards. Cost soon 
saved, Sold by all Ironmongers, Chemists, &c,,.and by 





the Patentees, W. and J. BURROW, Malvern. Llus- | to THRESHER and GLENNY, 
trated lists free. j Somerset House, Strand, London. 





; . Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven | 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and o'clock. Box office open from 10 till 5 daily, ; ¢ MEAFSIDE. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Iilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, sS 

| Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, | KJ prepared from the Malvern Water, so long ce le 

Cabin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application | brated for its purity, Every 





», September : 
% se ge — nesses and masters of ability. The highest references 


a New | given. Terms inclusiv. -—Adilross, Miss GRAINGER. 





s, large and elegant Public Rooms, 
1.000 feet in length, facing the 
te daily—Address, Mr, BOHN, 









ery by Mr. W. Beverley. 2 - 
o Pallet ant Grupngat| EWING MACHINES. 
| s W. F. THOMAS and CO, 
Preceded These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 





Characters 






TENT, arranged by | ¢5 53 upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 
id Cari lival from g44s, 
Tour. For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch. 


ipa 
and numerous Corp de S . : 
~ . “3 “Ee Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 


work sent free by post. 
...& REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 
EET, LONDON, W. 








\ CIIWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 


bottle is protected by a 
libel having name and trade mark. Macufactorics at 


Y, Outiltters, next door to ; 
London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristul, Glasgow, Malvern. 








PENNE 











Tos% 
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USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 


J ¢ entre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 





rreat improvement on the ordinary otto- 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the . 
man, Only “of FILMER and SON, Upholsterers 

Factory 34 


and 32 Berners street, Oxford street. W. 
and 35 Charles street. An illustrate d Catalogue post 
free. _ ; 

N A N D lL EK Ss. 
C ase For reins S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
NI 


Safety, Economy. anliness combined, 
From One Shilling per Ib. upwards, 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 
Pp’ RE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DEL ic ACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufac tured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Capts tin White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholes ule 
at the Manufactory. 
Soho square, London. 





~ LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, 
E Ye SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZEN BY 
and SON, sole proprictors of the ce Jebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguis hed by their 
name, are compelled to eaution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labe Hed in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
Articles are respectfully informed that 
direct from the Manufecturers, at their 
Edwards street, Portman 


the public, 
the ve mine 
they can be had 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 





MELD'S “ WHITE PARAFFINE ” 
SOAP in tablets, 81 and 1s, is exquisitely per- 

and imparts a grateful softness and suppleness 
It is especially adapted for warm weather, 
on the skin peculiar to 


fumed, 
to the hand. 
as it exerts a cooling influence 
itself. 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELDS “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 44 and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C, and J. FIELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, §. 








T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

: The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe ths at each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 


\ THEA’ ; me 3 HOSPII A . i Sin 
CHILDREN'S FOOD promote the Growth of 

the Teeth, and prevent premature decay, CHAPMAN 
and CO.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
80 essential to good nutrition, equally adapted for 
fants, and for making Puddings, &e., for growing 
ren. In Packets, 3d, 6d,and Is; Tins, 33; of all 
Chemists and Grocers, St. James's Mills, Hatcham, S.E. 











PARIS EXHIBITION.—TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
] IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daiiy more 
used for all sorts of extracts, W inted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar, Cheapest and purest stock for 
~ ups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Childre n and Invalids. Ub. 14s; 4Ib., 7s 64: db. 4s; 
. equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
ail, of Fortnum and Masor alian Warehouse 
men, Chemists, and Groc ve, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale he nas ind of Liebig’s 

Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 















MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 

fT AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BA 
I" 
lr 





LDNESS prevented. 
r removes all dandriff, 
F contains net it ss r dye. 
git larae bx rice Six Shillings. 
id by most ¢ hemists ane 1 Perfumers. 


sre 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





(Corrected to 10th July, 1863.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 


AX BERT LIFE 
COMPANY. 
stublished 1858, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
ranting Annuities and Endowments, 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 590 
Shareholders. 
Chief Office—7 Waterivo place, 


3 






Pall Mall, London, 


S.W.; with branches at Caleutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Cevlon and China: and Agencies 


throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 
Directors, 
William Beattie, — M.D. 
Peter Hood, Esq.. M.D, 
Jasper Wilson rea Esq. 
Kadward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Dr. James Nicho!s. MRCP. 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 
Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, E=<q. 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A, 
Robert Whitworth, Exq. 
Director of Indian Basinoss—P. M. Tait, Exq., F.S.S. 
Department of Medical Statisties—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F_R.S,, General Register Office. 
Consulting Actuary—Arthur Seratehley, Esq., MLA, 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Eas.m, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 






















Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,009 

Claims paid exceed ...... 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSIN 

Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 

Claims paid exceed... + 2,150,000 


MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND TUE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 
Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messra. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq.. Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G, Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton. and Co,), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjee Rustaumjee, Esq.. 

Charles Senderson, Esq. (Berners, 
Upton), Solicitor. 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C, H. Ogbourae, Esq., 

FSS. 


Merchant. 
Sanderson, and 


MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 
Robert Fergusson, Esq., 





Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
eantiie Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany 

John Miller, Esq., 1" : ee 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., FRA 

Secretary to Branch Bos aw larence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BoMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

Il. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel MeCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon. Framjce Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs, Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M, Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs, George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co,, Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly ElGnt MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Oflices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Serviee, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
S.vings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks, 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India, 


7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W. 











| 


i EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
DIrecrors, 
LAWrorp ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen, Henry Pelham | Sir = 
urn. 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. 


Chairman. 

Emerson Tennent, 

Ste a n P. Kennard, E sq. 

George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., MP 
Manager—C. J. “ty AINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for L year at 5 per ceut., for 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cout, 
per annum, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 





the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 





The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be moude at the 
| office af the Company. Palmerston buildings, Oid 
| Broad street, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





| 


ASSURANCE / i 


{ 
| 
| 


| portrait, 


PROPOSED 
EMORIAL of LEIGH HUNT. 





The grave of LEIGH HUNT—one of England s most 
charming poets, essayists, and crities—at Kensal Green 
is without even a headstone. It has been proposed to 
erect there a modest monument to his memory. Mr. 
Joseph Darham, A.R.A, has been selected to execute a 
bust, and pedestal. SUBSCRIPTIONS aro 
solicited for the purpose, The following Gentlemen 


| form a Committee for the collection and application of 


| Sir Jolin 





the requisite amount :— 

William Barry, Esq. 

Bowring. W. 

thomas Carlyle, Esq. Cc se ain 

Robert Chambers, 
LL.D. 


( or Kent, Esq. 

*, Macready, Esq. 
Bertrand Payne, 
Esq., 





| sir F Pollock, Bart. 


| B. W. Procter, Esq. 





‘harles Dickens, Esq 
Ge ge Godwin, Eeq., i RS | Sir Perey Shelley, ‘art. 
L. Ciruneisen, Esq,, | ¢ on Ratcliff, Esq., 


c. 
FROGS, S.A. 
Alexander Ireland, 4 les M. Ward, Esq., B.A. 
HALL, F.S.A..) 
EDMUND OLLIER,, Hon. Sees. 
S. R. TOWNSTTEND MAYER, F.RS.L,, 25 Norfolk 
street, Strand, W.C., Hon, Treasurer, by whom sub- 
scriptions are received, 
Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co, 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 


— 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


O.Xices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London, 
Invested Funds .. £5, om 095 







Fire Revenue ., 
Life ditto : 
The moderue rates of Premium, with a quasentesd 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECTAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render thom particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims aro 

paid thirty days after admission, 

JOUN ATKINS, Resident emacs 


peek AL LIFE INSUR ANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversiona 

Notices of Assignment registored and acknowl d 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C,, and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


ies N-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836, 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 

Fire Derparrwent—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lirk DerantMENT—55 per Cent. of tho Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1867) —£1,191,963, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


B: AN of SOUTH AUS STRALIA. 
iti by Royal Charter, 1547. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periols, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
strect, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
THE 
ATATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 
Ph London Office—37 Nicholas lane, E.C. 
CIRCULAR NOTES and CREDITS are issued free 
of charge, available throughout Seotiand, North of 
England, and Ireland. Also in all the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe, and, generally, in every 
British Colony and Foreign Country throughout the 


World. 
NIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insuranc® Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys ; 
Or by an Annual Ticket for £1,000, premium 20s,; or 
£200, premium 5s. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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Now ready, Fifth Ed'tion, revised. 8vo, 12s. 
| PPLE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY 
i _ JAMES SyME, F.RS.E., Surgeon in Ordinary to 
the Queen in Scotland, and Professor of al 
| Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
ik JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 
| ~ Sust | pu tblished, post 8yo, clot cloth h, pri ce 38 33 Gd, 
JROGRESSIVE EXERC ISES in 
LATIN VERSE. By F. A. Hoorer, BLA., 









Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


and G, 
WHITTAK 


| Oxford: T. 
London: 


SHRIMPTON. 
ER and Co, 


“py ROYAL 





re 
ORIGIN of the CHRISTI 


} preached at Norwich Cathedral, 





August 23, 1868, on the oce 
of the British Association. 
D.D., Dean of Cork and of the Chi pel Royal, 


Published by request. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHAT 
hall court. Bath: RB, E, PEAcH. 


TCHLE YY and Co., P 


a on Engineering, 

logy. &e., &e., are prepared to u 

of Works on the above or kindr 
A Catalogue of their New 


application, 
ATCHLEY 
the Museum), 


and Co., 
W.C. 


106 Gre 


Are h itectur 


Price 6d. 


CHRISTIAN Til 


EORY 
AN LIFE. 

on Sunday morni 
asion of 
By W. C. 


iL, and Co., Stationers’ 


ubli shers of W oF 





Science 


ake the 


hi 






ide 
ed 
Works 


pul 


~at Russell 





be 


‘NEW 


and goodwill of the Library Cou 
Welbeck street. 


pany. 


We hear that 


LIBRARY COMPANY’ 


hes been formed, for purchasing the stock 


ipany in Pall M 


a large 





U 











to offer a very 
siderable Reduction in Price. 

A Special List is now ready, w 
on application, 























has been subseribed by‘shareholders in the old com 
The business will be conducted on the sume 
principles as a private firm.”—Afhenwuin, Aug. 16, 1865, 
RPLU Ss BOOKS— 
GREAT CLEARANCE SALE of SURPLUS 
‘OCK.—important to Literary and Scientifie Institu 
Sook Clubs, Working Men's Associati . Navi al 

ry Book Clubs, &e.—In consequence? of tl 
proposed formation of the New Company, it is intense te d 
large stock of S s Books at a con- 


hich will be forwarded 





SS 


tr REE DELIVERY DI 


Arrangements are now 


way Stations in the Country. 


PAR 


made for the 





\ The Carriage of all Pareels will positively be paid by 
f the Company—TO AND FRO—for ail Subseriptions of 
i Five Guineas and upwards. 

100% VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS 
H or £2108, Surplus novels from 4d, 6d, 9d, 
4 and Is per r volume, 

i ii 0, ( 0) “VOLUMES must _ be 
4 ( cleared out, in consequence of 


ats PLU 8 





lic: ation, 


fie CIRCULATIN 

Yor terms and Surplus 
Seeretary, Mr. CHARLE S BU RY 
Cavendish 


quare, 
Nov IC} 
4 MI NES. 
H ™ ssion will begin on MONDAY, 
Prospectuses may be 


— ROYAL — 





he formation of the New Cireul: 


Special Lists are now ready, 


Catalogu 


JERMYN STREET, 


had on applica 
8 TRENUAM REERS, Registrar. 


ating Library. 


STOC K— 


and can be had on 


NG LIBRA “ 
to the 
treet 





ON, 63 We 





SCHOOL of 
LONDON.—The 
5th of OCTOBER, 






the 












i! a 
PEDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49 
i > Jedford square. 
' The SESSION 1868-69 will begin on THURSDAY 
1} OCTOBER Lith, 
| Prospectuses may be ha: at the College. 
| JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 
} aaa, — aT 7 ‘ ‘st . 
i YORDON COLLEGE for LADIE im 4 
QULEN SQUARE, W.C conducted by 
Professors distinguished in The ology, Literature, 
Science, and Art, will open on the sth of OCTOBE 
\ Tor prospectuses, apply to the Lady Resident. 
1 AGNES CHARLES, Hon, See. 
i ‘aagse a a ENS al 
; [DU CATLION.—London, W.—The late 
! 1, Principal (married) of a Public School in Connec- 
{| tion with the London University, residing in one of the 
j best streets between Cavendish square and Regent's 
| Park, receives a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS 
H and PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, the 
Universities, the Military and Civil Service Examina- 
tions, &e. 
Terms and references on application. Address, 
' A. C.R., Hatehard and Co., Piveadilly. 


y EDUCATION.—14 GREAT STA 
| N RS. JEFFERY 

' i number of YOUNG LA 
cates as members of a family. 
Bath is considered a healthy k 





Referees: Rev. W. Odgers, Ba 
Monton, Man eg Rev. 
Worcestershire ; J. Mureh, 
W. A. Case, 
University College School, 
Clifton Down, Bristol, 





receives 


7, 
Esq.. 
Esq., MLA., 
London : 


STREET, BATH. 
a small 
DIES, whom she edu 


NHOPE 


yeality, and offers great 


facilities for securing the services of efficient masters. 
Terms on application to Mrs, JEFFERY. 


th: Rev. T. Poynting, 
Cochrane, Cradley, 
Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., 
late Viee-Master of 
J. Shute, Esq., 


of the 


A Sermon 





ks 





Strect (near 


Mail and 
um of money 


TMENT.— 
I'ree 
Delivery of all the Newest Books to the principal Rail- 


The “ROYAL” 


Annual Average of new business in 1865-6-7 


INSURANCE 


| ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LOMBARD STREET, 


EPITOME OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 





COMPANY, 


LONDON, anv LIVERPOOL, 


N, 


1867. 


has never had a larger body of Constituents than now. 
FIRE BRANCH. 





£ 
PREMITMS in 1867, being a larger revenue than in any preceding year 
LOSSES by FIRE in 186 2 , 
NET PROFITS, after paying all losses and expenses.,,...... - Baars 





LIFE BRANCH. 








do during pi yus Quinquennium 
Amount added to Life Reserves in 1867 








LIFE PROPOSALS now effected will participate in the in 
holders 





128, 583 
creased share of Profits recently conceded to Policy- 
JOTIN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 





OFFICERS’ 


First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; 


lOO —_[_£_:zITO_ 





AND U UNIVERSITY STUDENTS: 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 

Third, 
Full Price Lists post free. 

OpsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 

elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street , aud 71 and 72 


£11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 


2 Cornhill. 





SILVER 


Do not require 


7 


77 and 78 








STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


cleaning by board or machina, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MiAPPIN AND WEBB, 


OXFORD STREET, 


and 71 and 72 CORNHILL, 





| PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, HEAL and SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


| MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
ITE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s per 
ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 53 6d, and 
yO), 


IPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 








1s per 1009, 
STRAW 
FOOLSC 
sLACK-I 
BLACK 
DOUBLE 


2s 6d per ream. 
8s “Gd per ream, 


PAPER.—Improved quatity, 
AP, Hand-made Outsides, 
ORDERED NOTE, 45 and 6s 6d per ream. 
3ORI D ENVELOPES, Is per l00— 
THICK CREAM WOVE “Club-house” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d, A really beautiful paper. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreigu Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6c, 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relicf) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 


ived from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 

















three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d, 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 


liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
pauper, 49 pages, 2s per doz, 

ILLUSTRATED P Ric E LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
3oxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scal 
Causes, Portrait Albums, &e., post free 


Established 1841, 


Sg Re WONDER. 
This instrament has a clear mag ifving pow or 








of animal le in water, 
adulteration of food, 





all kinds 
ae., 





Ooo time 3s. shows 
wiation of the bk vod, &e., 






milk, &c,, and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, sulmaster, student, and working-man should 
have. 


It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientifle men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 
times the power of the Coddington 
and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr, Rae himself, 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCULLOCH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER, 

Sir—Having seen some 
Lenses, | write to ask your t 
with the same per ,as [ consider them 
| to mine,—Yours, &c 
| RAE 

I beg to inform the public 
anywhere, and all pretended age: 


It has twenty 
or Stanhope Microscope, 


your Diamond-Plate 
‘rms for supplying me 
superior 


; 
of 





20 gross 


and CO.,, Opticians, Carlisle, 

that I have no agents 
nts are hnpostors, 
in 


The above instrument ¢: aD only be had from me, 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instrue- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 


with book of full instructions, on receipt 


sample post, 
Samples sent abroad, two 


of 52 postage stamps, 
stamps extra, 
All persons wishing further parti ieulars and testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope, 
Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 


7 EATING’S PERSIAN 
DESTROYING POWDER. 

Poultry, &e¢., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs 
Beetles, and every other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par- 
ticularly will, therefore, tind it invaluable. 

Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each; or 1s 
packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
on receipt of 36, by THOMAS KEATLNG, Chemist, 79 





INSECT- 


Fleas in Dogs, 











| St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C, 


ss, Writing | 





_— ) FURNISHING of BED ROOMS. 
HEAL and SON 
Have greatly enlarg mises for the purpose 


rangement of their stock. They 
th completely furnished with 


heir pre 
Ir] 





have 1) separate r 








a different suite of furnite irrespective of their gene- 
ral stoc — played in six galleries and two large ground- 
floor ‘rooms, the whole forming the most complete 


saan of bed-ro« 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court ros 


HEAL and SON, Torresnau Cover roan, W 
PARQUET SOLIDAIRES 


m furniture in the kingdom. 
ul, London, W. 














HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1.548. For FLOORS 
and BORDER INGS te aq — Xe. Being manufactured 
by steam muchiner 3 laid ex ete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, havi the avant use over the foreign 
made parqucts of » nding perfectly, and being ches per, 
Architects’ designs adopted with out extra cost. Ilus- 
traied catalogu 1 application to 





London. 


POWDER. 


to assist 


26 and 27 Berners street, 


TLT’S PEPSINE 
at each meal, 
ion, 

Sole Agents for England. 
REET, LONDON. 


. WINE, 4s. 





ey 
ken by dyspept 
dig 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
277 OXFORD ST 


PDOUDAUL rs PEPSINE 








P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STI REE T LONDON. 

OU DAU LT’S PE PSINE PILLS, 3s. 

I: P. and P. W. SQUIRE » Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


L “OZENGES of the “RED- GUM of 
4 AUSTRALIA—For Relaxed Throat. In 





hemists in Ordinary to 

OF WALES. 

*, LONDON, 

of AMMO NIA 
B seful for 
‘ning the phiegm, and preventing 

hing, 

and P. W. SQUIRE 

(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 

Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 

fainapd QUEEN. 


and P. W. SQUIRE 
THE PRINCE 


277 OXFORD STREET 





yi 


\ UR I ATE 
4 LOZENGES. — In 
Bronchitis, by loos 
vivlent tits of cou 


ttles, 2s. 1 





, LONDON. 


TMENT&PILLS. 





OL L OW AY'SOIN 















| ombined with efficiency are the marked 
shar, “sof Ho loway's adi rable remedies, 
» for their proper use liitle learning, for 

i t little faith end mode ra 
lings in the throat, ria, 
s " iene, gout, lumba r 





ing the giands, muscles, ne nerve 
se nsation are permanenily eradicated by this he 
anti- febrile, and so thing preparation. It is also 





fect remedy for all skin diseases, and every kin i of 
superticial inflammation, which soon lose their angry 
aud painful character under this invaluable Ointment. 
rhe Pills have never been administered either by l 
pital or private practitioner in dyspepsia or liver col 
plaint without producing the desired result. 
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ENGLISH 


AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


“THE MAT L:” 


\ Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all interesting matter from TUE TIMES 


The News? 


per hitherto known as the EVENING MAIL, having bec 


Ss. 


mie the property of the Proprietors of TUE TIMES, Is NOW published twice a week, under the 


title of 


HE MATL,” 





edie 


At the price of Threepence per Copy, as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free 


The days of publication will be Te 
TIMES, which will thus 


Subscribers can obtain “ THE MAIL” 





a 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A FIGHT for x LIFE. By W. Moy 
THOMAS. 3 vols, post Svo, 24s, 
HEAD ove ZR EARS. By Dutton 
CooK, 3 vols. post 8vo, 24s, [Short!y. 
OTHER PEOPLES wan Dows. By 
Author oi * jentle Life 2 vols, post 
We. 





a Domestic Novel. 


2 vol Svo, 16s, 


cou SIN JAGR: 


By a New WiiTeR, 


ARTISTS end ARABS; or, Sketching 


in Sanshi By HE NRY ILACKBURN, Author of 


. posi 





«Travelling in Spain.” 1 on 1s 6d. 

WALKS in a, BLACK COUNTRY 
and it -s SORDERLAND. By Exninu 
Bi ML A. vol., 12s. 





FREI ER KA ‘BREMER'S LIFE and 
TERS. 





ETTE] Postiumous Works. Edited by her 
sister, CHA tre BREMER, 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
Saupson Lo ;, and Makston, Crown Buildings, 
133 FI 
% MP ™ WRU ADIT. 
POR TANT NEW WORKS. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY, 
The LAST DAYS of the EMPEROR 
MAXIMIL! 


m2 


aie reTOR, 


bIAR : in MEXICO in 1867. 
ig the Siege of Queretaro ¢ a Execution 
io which is added portions of th 
Diary of my Wife, the Princess soins Salm. By 
rinee FL. be SALM SAum, Aide-de-Camp to the 
y-pr'voner with him at Quere- 
Portraits of the Emperor, 
» Prince and Princess Salm 
teretaro, and wo oie uts. 


of LORD 












2 VO.8 
mm, and 
Salm, Map of ¢ 
Iiy RECOLLECTIONS 
BYRON; with those of his Friends and Contem- 
From the original, by Hubert E. H. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo., 


tised worl 





k of the Countess Guiccioli,” 


ACCOUNT of VOL- 








EARTHQUAKES. By Zurenar 
From the French, by the Transla- 
Guillemin, In crown 


eavens,” by 


‘lington street, Publisher 








. NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


NELLY eee OKE 
By FLOREN 7 MARI 





“ Love's Conflict,” 





RICHARD Sewn. 3 street. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | 
In vain. By Heraclitus Grey, 


sew mating 


vey,” &e. 3 vols, 

Pearl B y tho Author of “ Caste.” 
¥ inte . ar HT 
indescribable m™m sees 


t. Chir’s Son. By aly 


iwitins Lady Blake's reputation. It is 
} | and a good 





i .W mal ral plot 
mor he interest is 1 hless."—Joha Bull. 
Three Wives. By the Author 
“ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &e. 3 vols. 


_The ous is full of 





Vhree very charm 
st, and will be re jut with pleasure,” 
Herst and BLackett, Publishers, 
Short!y will be published. 


She GREAT PARLIAMENTARY 
. BORE. By Major EvANs Beth. 


Loudon: TruBNER aud Co.. 60 Paternoster row. 


day and F — Ly. and ¢ 
> rendered available, 


through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on prepayme 





s of THE 


tin the three previous number 


sach paper will contain the news and all matters of interest a; 
zonal, wr in the colonies, 


ina cheap aud convenient form, for persons residing 





ut, at Printing Mouse Square, London. 








CAUTION.—“ The PERCY ANECDOTES,” —.J/. J. 1. BERGER begs respectfully 
to inform the Public and the Trade that he has purchase ; the Copyright and Stereotype 
lates of “* The PERCY ANECDOTES,” /rom the executors to his Futher, the late 
Mr. G. Berger. Any Edition, therefore, not bearing his 

ht and Abridged, 


imprint must necessarily be 


non-Copyrig 


NEW EDITION, at ONE-SIXTH the ORIGINAL COST. 


360 pages, fancy boards, to be continued Fortnightly, Vol. I. of 


.CY ANECDOTES. 


“ger. 


On October 1, 


bor | 
THE PER 
By SHOLTO and REUBEN PERCY, Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery, Mont B 


Embellished wit , and superbly exes el Portraits by Fry, comprising Portraits of the 
most eminent tivsmea, Warriors, Patriots, Philauturvpisis, Divines, Lawyers, Poets, Painters, 
Se ulptors, &e, 


1 all over Europe; they are 










“uted S 





The PERCY ANECDOTES are celebr ute universal favourites with the old and 






the young—the grave and the gay—the rich and the poor. They form the largest and best collection of 
ever published, and furnish endless instruction and entertainment—something to suit every taste, 
otes in this u led work are of the most distinguished characters, and of the most glorious events 





of ancient and modern 
Lord Byron said, 
familiar with The | 


to man w ho has apy pretensions to figure in good society can fail to make himself 





tiuing and instructive works ever produced.” 








“THE FAMILY HeRaLy”™ deserilx “One of the most entert 

This Ex n will be complst . faney boards. Each volume will contain 360 closely printed pages of 
snutll type. and will be enibellish 1 with Two Pa wiraits of Emiacut Personages, engraved on steel by Fry, and 
comprise two complete subjects from the following list :— 


The PULPIT. 
INTEGRITY, 


IMAGINATION. 


GENTUS. 


HU MANITY. | SCTENCE, 





1c FIDELITY. The STAGE, 
PATRIOTISAL pomeen a MUSIC, 
CONVIVLALITY. INDUSTRY. 


YOUTH. 
EN PERPR ISE. 
GEORGE LiL, & PAMILY. 


COMMERCE, 
FASHION, 
PASTIME, 


HoSPiTALITy 
The BAR 
SENATE, 





FINE ARTS. The 

CAPTIVITY, SHIPWRECK, WOMAN. 

EXILE. ECC ENTRI CITY. TRAVELLLNU. DOMESTIC LIFE. 
VOL. L. on OCTOBER 1, will contain HUMANITY and BENEFICENCE. 


ELOQUENCE and PATRIOTISM. 
Portraits, engraved on steel by Fry, and will be strongly bound in 
readable book for Road, or Rail, or Fireside. An enter- 


VOL. IL, on OCTOBER 15, 
*h Volume will be em ecllished with Two 
ancy boards, price Is, The cheapest, best, and most 
taining and instructive companion at home or abroad. 






London: J. A. BERGER, 13 Catherine street, Strand, and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





On the 25th inst., 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


CHEAP READING FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(LATE HOOKHAMS LIBRARY, 

ESTABLISHED ONE IUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE 
saving of expense by applying for the 


Carriage Free Terms, 
To THOMAS TIOOKHAM, Manacra, 


SEASON, 


at a considerable 


15 OLD Bonp street, LONDON, W. 


or not; we find ourselves again 
book itself, that they may read 


‘ide whether we ought to quote 


; Anes ueM.—*“ We cannot dex 
y readers to the 


nud, after all, we resuive upon sending our 


From THE 
reading anc igh 
and laugh with us.” 


THE HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 
HAPPY THOUGHTS. 


BY F. C. BURNAND. 


Price 2s 6d. 


ling, ¢ 











From Tue SpecTaTOR.—“ There is such @ fund of humour in every page of the buvk that calin analysis is out 


of the question.’ . 
BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street. 
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No. I. on Saturday, October 3. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 





THE 


PALL MALL BUDGET. | 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE from day to day: 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





PRICE SIXPENCE; STAMPED, SEVENPENCE. 





For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, 
Australia, and other distant places, it has been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all 
the Original Articles printed in the Patt Matt Gazervre from day to day. 


This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First Number will appear on Saturday, the 3rd 
of October. Each number will be composed of Forty Pages in size and appearance like those of the Patt Maun Gazerre. 

The PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it will be a 
Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c., &c. 

The PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early morning mails. 

A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Friday. 


The composition of the PALL MALL BUDGET may be better understood by the following Table of Contents, which is 
a list of the original articles in six consecutive numbers of the Pann Mann Gazerre :— 


° SRNR > 


LEADING ARTICLES. BREAD versus BOOK. REVIEWS. 
IRISH CHURCH INQUIRY IN 1834 AND 1808, ae CRAANEN COUT ROEELTION. aa 
cmt a 4 AND 1863, | WAR AND WORK. “JOHN HALLER'S NIECE. 
ELECTION PROSPECTS IN THE UNITED STATES. stone 4 Be rend maasntpaypctoh: ai ’ 
San Saenenee nthe YeErowens PRIVATE TUTORING. ST. BEUVE'S “CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
» AA ra ; 3. THE EMIGRANT'S PROSPECTS IN AMERICA. | PETERBOROUGH CHURCHES. 
LANDLORD INTIMIDATION. 2 eset sata nlptiaecetetetshetedvie 
oh . ALTERNATIVE PUNISHMENTS. 
EXTRADITION. SCIENTIFIC SELF-DESTRUCTION 
no ae HOSTILITY TO FOX-HUNTING: SERIOUS 
; aa wr CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHARGE AGAINST A PEER. 
THE “SCRATCHING” OF THE EARL. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. AMERICAN ELOQUENCE, 
aia re — THE USES OF THE CAB STRIKE. 
WAS SHAKSPEARE A SOLDIER: = Sn oe Tae Clee UNDERGRADUATES AND TUTORS. 
MR. BURLINGAME'S MISSION. DISHING THE DISESTABLISHERS. Secarwudeee ar Gale 
THE FATE OF THE RED MAN THE “EIGHT HOURS'” LAW IN AMERICA, nage nase ro toda " . \INST LIBERAL 
THE NEW ROAD STEAMER. BACHEL RENOVATED. . wramsyrascns ae ee 

> rade cm cpr ‘TIOXEERTNG, | THE ASCENT OF THE ELBURZ AND KASBECK nent 
& WASTE OF L } iE NEERING. . TTIW AS r + , 
pa cies ue cance —— | aren THE REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


CLERGYMEN, CROQUET, AND CLARET MOTHERS AND NURSES. 
eeauee Ts IHDEA HEALTH IN CALCUTTA. 


WOMAN'S INFLUENCE ON RELIGIOUS BELIEF 
OUR MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 





MISSIONARY MISTAKES IN CHINA. GUN ACCIDENTS. LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
ALDERERO?. WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 

CELT AND SAXON. | LORD PAULET AND THE VOLUNTEERS. AFFAIRS IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 

SARC AND CNL. ‘ THE DISTURBANCES ON THE NORTH-WEST] yorgs FROM ROME. 

AUTUMN FRIENDSHIPS WITH THE FOREIGNER, | FRONTIER OF INDIA, | PARIS—POLITICAL, SOCIAL, LITERARY. 


SAFETY COFFINS. 
PROPOSED “STRIKE” AGAINST SOLDIERING. 
THE HISTORY OF « THE EARL.” ‘ 


FEMALE STUVENTS IN RUSSIA. 
DONCASTER RACES [Two Articles]. 


GERMAN POLITICS. 








LA MODE, 
CRIME IN FRANCE, 
| ORGAN-PLAYING. | MUSIC AND THE THEATRE. 
THE EARTHQUAKE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. THE FRANCHISE FOR WOMEN. | THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, e 
THE POLITICAL MEMORY. | THE DUKE OF HAMILTON'S VOTERS. | “BLOW FOR BLOW.” 
PROFITS OF PRIVILEGED CABS. &e, &e, &. “ JEANNE DE LIGNERIS.” 





OFFICE: 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


Where all Communications should be addressed. j 








LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SrrecTaToR” Odlice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 19, 1863. 








